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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, | 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tae Reaper, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of Tue Reapger. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 














WINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by living British Artists is now 
OPEN from 9.30 a.m, to 5p.m. Admission, Is. ; catalogues, 6d. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the 
Council of the College. 


Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 19th of 
January, 1864, for New Pupils. All the boys must appear in 
their places, without fail, on Wednesday, the 20th at a 
quarter past 9 o’clock. The hours of attendance are from a 

uarter _ 9 to three-quarters past 3. The afternoons of 
—_ y and Saturday are devoted almost exclusively to 

rawing. 

Fee for the Term, £6. 

The subjects taught are—Reading; Writing; the English 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Lan es; Ancient and 
English History ; Geography, Physical and Political; Mathe- 
matics and Bookkeeping ; the Elements of Mathematics ; 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy; Social Science ; Draw- 
ing; and, for extra fees, Gymnastics, Drilling, and Fencing. 

rospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at 


the Office of the College. 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
January 4th, 1854. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


These Classes consist chiefly of boys between the ages of 
seven and nine, and no boy is allowed to remain in them after 
the age of eleven. They are kept separate from the older 
boys, coming to school a quarter of an hour after, and leaving 
school a faved of an hour before them. The times for 
dinner and recreation in the playground are also different. 

The subjects taught :—1. English, treated in the simplest 
manner, so as to secure good reading and correct spelling, 
together with the cultivation of the memory by moderate 
exercise ; 2. Writing; 3. Arithmetic; 4. Geography of Eng- 
land; 5. The practical Study of Natural Objects, so as to 
develop habits of observation ; 6. The Rudiments of French; 


Fee for the Term, £6. 

The Vice-Master (Mr. Case), Professor Cassal, Dr. Adams, 
and Mr. Bower, &c., will take part in the instruction. 

The instruction is so arranged that one hour’s preparation 
in the evening for the average of boys is sufficient. 
ae the we ny” of os in Lay Copectanemt is Ht the pee 

necessarily limi nts intendin send thei 
after the Christmas holidays - 4 r cantly te 
formation. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, the 19th 
January, for New Pupils, at 9.30 a.m. All the boys must 
er their places, without fail, on Wednesday, 20th, at 

Several pieshere Jegeive Boarders. 

Pros uses and further particulars may b i 
the Office of the College. , wee 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
January 4th, 1864. 


are requested to give early in- 





venin nee Bight to 

tinued to Easter. A more extended Course will be givtn 4 mn 

Mornings, from Nine to Ten o’clock, 
, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


commencing January 





CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, 


WESTELL’S CATALOGUE of nearly 


e 4000 BOOKS in MisceLLangous and Crassican Lite- 
Bent post tree for One Stamp. Addneee 3. Wmmowoar, fe. 
Sen tee for e P. ° ° 
seller, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. ~ - 


HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. — 


CaTaLocve No. 7, gratis and free. G, Fixp 
89, High Street, Leicester, me ° a, 











ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 2npD, 


WAS COMMENCED 


VOLUME III. OF 
“THE 'READER: 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
ART. 


Published on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fourrence; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 


The object of THE READER is to supply the long- 
felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in 
literary merit and general ability to the political press of 
London, 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the Pro- 
prietors of THE READER considered that this object had 
not yet been attained; and the success of THE READER 
proves that in this opinion they were not singular. THE 
READER commands the services of distinguished writers 
in every branch of Literature and Science, so that each sub- 
ject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names 
cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of which they 
write. The desire of the Proprietors is to have every work 
of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, THE READER 
will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 
without caring through what channel they come before the 
public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains A FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. ALL WORKS ARE REVIEWED within a week 
or two of publication, either at length, or in a short notice. 
The especial attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign 
Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted 
with every work of interest published on the Continent or 
in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
ScrENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of THE READER, therefore, with a view 
to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they have 
hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most 
of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of 
the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


Ia addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed; 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, ts given. 


Topics of MusicaL, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE On all Literary and Scientific topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in THE READER. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a. G, 

ET ee renee. Seren 4 40 

For every additional Line, Ruby Type..........00.0..... 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

EE EE Ea Hay gE 

sci a eee 

Ne Te III x5 carci ateancachanetiincentesinceidintiemesnsin” Oe 


Across two Columns, one-third extra. 


DIsPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED. 


Advertisements received till Seven o’clock on THURSDAY 
Evening. 





LONDON: 2%, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1868, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esgq., in the Chair, 


The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed : 


That the Fire Premiums of the Year were £436,065 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were ,. . +. ae 2 6 
Giving anincrease in 18620f .. ° . £75,934 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the 

issue of 785 Policies, insuring i" - . 467,334 0 0 
On which the Annual Premiums were 18,985 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of undivided Profit was 

increased . : i $ . - 25 0 7 
That the Invested Funds of the Company 

Amountedto . 4 e 6 ‘ . « 1,417,808 8 4 


In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “‘ The 
Premiums paid to a company are the measure of that com- 
pany’s business of all kinds: the Directors therefore prefer 
that test of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as 
that applies to only a part of a company’s business, and a 
large share of that part may be, and often is, re-insured with 

tother offices. In this view, the yearly addition to the Fire 
Premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be 
very gratifying to the proprietors.” 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued wpe Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. . 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 








II\HLE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 


—INVESTMENTS can be made either in the Share or 
Deposit departments, with prompt withdrawal when required. 
The Interest allowed is five per cent. per annum on ares, 
and four per cent. on Deposits paid half-yearly. No part- 
nership liability, and the amin of land is quite optional. 
Depositors do not ——- eee anaes, and i) en — | 
pesticipate in any profits above the guarante nterest. 

he Society has A from 44 to 7 per cent. to Shareholders, 
and they have received 54 per cent. for the past year. Pro- 
spectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, and Land 

epartments, will be sent free of charge and postage to any 
part of the world. Plots of land for sale in 18 counties, giving 
the freehold purchase, and securing a safe investment. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, F.R.A.S. 
33, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. Secretary. 


JREEHOLD LAND IN HERTS AND 
EAST SURREY.— THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY has just acquired Two New Estates, the one at the 
increasing ting town of Bisnop SrTortTrorp, t -two 
miles from London by the Great Eastern; and the other in 
PLoven LANE, BaTrersea, close to the branches of the 
“All Round the Town Railway” lines, and Wandsworth 
Station on the South Western, and within a short distance 
of BarrersEA Park and the New Chelsea Bridge. The 
Society has now fifty estates in twenty counties, nearly half- 
a-million of money having been expended in poor > 








and public works, such as roads, ornamental sites 
for churches, &c. 

CHAS. LEWIS GRUNEISEN, F.R.G.S. 
38, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. Secretary. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An e- 
diate answer to the uiry may be o . A Specimen 
Boox or Types, and information for author, sent on app 
tion, by Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


ined ae EN EERNOSTER ROW, EC eS PO 
chased at , &.C. 
PARCELS of £5 value (at this vate) sent CARRIAGE 


FREE to Railway Station in England. 

BOUE SOUIETIE and LARGE BUYERS supplied on 
more advantageous terms. 

MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
e weg ages sent Carriage Free on receipt of the 

ce. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
Exuior Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOZICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
MISSES.—The entirely New Book of tful 
Stories, “THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; or, a Faacor 
or STIcKs FOR THE CHRISTMAS FIRE.” Edited Ls CHOLMON- 
DELEY PENNELL, with some beautiful Pictures of ““ My Lord 
Lion,” “ King Uggermugger,” and other Great Folks, is now 
conn, estes 4s. 6d. plain, 5s. 6d. coloured, at all Booksellers’ 
and way Stations. 


London: Jou~n CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly. 


OSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 
AND DEGREES OF RARITY. Order the New 

“ STANDARD GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECT- 
ING, by Messrs. Betuars and Davie,” which gives this 
important inf . Price is. at all Booksellers’, Rail- 
Stamp Depots; or for 1s. 2d. from the Pub- 
lisher. Joun Campen Horrex, , London, 
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NEW WORKS. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No, CCXLIII. JANUARY, 1864. 8vo., price 6s. 


CONTENTS: 


I. THERMO-DYNAMICS. 
II, THE FLAVIAN CASSARS AND THE ANTONINES. 
III. DANGEAU AND SAINT SIMON. 
IV. THE PROGRESS OF INDIA. 
Vv. DEAN MILMAN AND DEAN STANLEY ON JEWISH 
HISTORY. 
VI. SCOTTISH RELIGIOUS HOUSES ABROAD. 
VII. THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. 
VIII. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vo xs. V.—VIII. 
IX. IRELAND. 


2. 
ESSA YSonthe ADMINISTRATIONS 


of GREAT BRITAIN from 178% to 1830. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by Sir E. Heap 
Bart. 8vo., Portrait. (Nearly Ready’ 


EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA in 1861-2-3. By Henry Artruur Titiey. Post 
8vo., with Illustrations, . [Nearly Ready. 


4. 
THE STORY OF THE GUNS. By 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Post 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 


5. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS OR 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Neit Arnorrt, M.D., 
F.R.S. New and Completed Edition. Part I., 8vo., price 
108, 6d. P {In a few days. 


Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 


on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered 
Royal Insti urth 


at the tution. FIRST SERIES, Fo 


Edition. 8vo., 12s. 


7. 
TALES OF THEBES AND ARGOS. 


By tlm Rev. Groner W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinit; 
College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo., price 4s.6d. [On Monday roe | 


8. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES; a 


Romance of Ho . By G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE. 
Third Edition. Crown br0., price 6s. 


9, 
LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN from 1833 to 1847. Translated b : 
Post 8vo., with Portrait, 10s. 6d. y Lapy WALLACE 


10 


THE FOUR EXPERIMENTS IN 


CHURCH AND STATE: with Observations on th 
Conflict of Churches. By Lorp Rosert Montacu, MP. 
8vo., 128, [On Wednesday next. 


ll 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL’S 


ORK ON THE PENTATEUCH 
JOSHUA, Part IV. 8vo., 10s, 6d, oe 


12 


THE REV. DR. HOWSON’S 


BUUSRAN yh ay ON THE CHARACTER OF 


13 


THE REV. HAROLD BROWNE'S 


EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 
Historicaland Doctrinal. Sixth Edition, revised. 8vo., 16s. 


14, 
SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: a 
ef A ha ee 
15 


LYRA DOMESTICA, Srconp Series. 


From the German of Sprrra, Gsruarprt, and other 
favourite Hymn-writers. By R. 1B. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


16. 


THE VINE AND ITS FRUIT, in 


relation to the Production of WINE, JAMES 
Denmay, Crown 8vo., 88. 6d. ad sa 


17. 


RE EATION S OF A COUNTRY 





Works by the same Author :— 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. Post 8vo., price 9s. 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Post 8vo., 9, 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
“ and GREEN. 





No, 1 now ready, price 1id., 
NEW EDITION, ON TONED PAPER, OF 
CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


In Weexty NumBers aT 1}D., AND In MontTuiy Parts AT 74D. AND 84D, 


Part 1 ready January 30th, price 7d. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“There is scarcely a page without a woodcut upon it, either of historical illustrative theme, landscapes from localities 
mentioned in the text, or natural productions having the like claim upon our interest.” —Atheneum. 


** We can heartily recommend this edition to any 
a price which, consi air | the excellency of the work, 
* Not only is it furnis 


embellished with a series of engravings unprecedented in number, in beauty of design, and in artistic 


one who is desirous of obtaining a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, at 


is marvellously low.’’—Spectator. rf 
ed with copious historical and descriptive foot-notes and references to parallel passages, but it is 


sh.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





Second Edition, demy §vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
comeing of this ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 


. proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 


writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was seenongh convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the r object of these 
ae lies Open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.’’—Fraser's Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with tic 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.” 
—National Review, for October, 1863. 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poeey, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

shed the pryroms productions of M. Renan, and placed 

im in the first rank of living writers.”—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


London: Triisner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

““We hope our readers will a themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation the , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
5 the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 

owrnal, 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 








In royal Svo., pp. xxiv. and 404, price £2. 2s., 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; 


ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
AND 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native print in the text, 





London : Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, in crown 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS: 1. The Gospel 


of Mark the Protevangelium ; 2. The True Nature of the 
Gift of Tongues; 3. St. Paul’s Designation of the 
Athenians. By the Rev. Joun Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo,, price 4s. cloth, or on toned 
paper, with gilt 8, price 6s., 


PICTURES OF THE PAST AND 


OTHER POEMS. By Wiii1amM BRADFIELD. 
ConrTENTS :— 
The STORY of the STONE , PICTS and SCOTS and 
MAN MO 


, DERN SOTS 
The EXIT of SIR HUGH. 





ROBIN HOOD’S STRIDE. 

The FRIENDLIE FOES. KING EDWIN’S CURSE. 

A DAY with KING JOHN, | A CAPTAIN fora NIGHT. 

The ANCIENT YEOMAN | ASAD STORY, ANYHOW, 
and MODERN YEOMAN, &e. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, fcap. Svo., 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Josepn Truman. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The Gospel according to St. 


MATTHEW. A New Translation, with brief Notes, and a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels. By Joun H. DWILN. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

London: Samve. Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 





Ready in a few days, in. demy $vo., cloth, price 1és., 
The Authorized Version of the 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Harmonized, Classi- 
fied, Revised. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 


ALEX. VANCE. 
Cuarzes Grirrin & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 











NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth; 2s. stitched, 


A New ‘Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND CHALDEB) of the PROPHE OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanetor. By the 
late Jonn Be.uamy, Author of the “ History of all Reli 

** Ophion,”’ “‘ True Age of Christ,’ &c. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHatt, & Co. 


Four Years in the Prisons of Rome. 
A Personal Narrative. By an ex-Judge of Venice and ex- 
Deputy of the Venetian Parliament. See LEISURE HOUR, 
Part 145, for January. Price 6d. 

Re iciovus Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, in post 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 
TO BE PUBLISHED HALF-YEARLY, 


The Brown Book: a Book of 


Ready Reference, for the Use of Vistrors and Resipents in 
Lonpox. Containing selected Lists of Horens, Boarpine 
Hovses, Dixinc Rooms, Lopernes, &c, Full and practical 
information as to Charities of every description, Libraries, 
and Institutions; Days of Meeting of the Scientific Societies ; 
Amusements, Theatrical, Musical, &c., with other usefu 
information ; the whole classified in a nove m&nner. Also, 
a Hanpy List, showing the nearest Post Office, Telegraphic 
Station, Cab Stand, Fire Engine, &c., to 1,000 Principal 


Streets. 
London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W.; and 
all Booksellers, Newsagents, and way Bookstalls. 





Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official 


DIRECTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1864, 1,800 
, Svo., Zist annual issue, is now publishing, price Sixteen 
Bhiltings. All the materials for this publication are collected 
from the most authentic sources expressly for the work, cited 
, a. Quarterly Review as “containing more information 
Ireland than has been collected in one volume in any 

country.” 

Lowoeman & Co., London; A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh ; 
Avex. Tom, Dublin. 





Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLEOTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & OO, 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 





THE READER. 
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CONTENTS. 
LEADING ARTICLE :— 
WHAT NEEDS OUR SHAKESPEARE? . a ee 
Revisws:— CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Indian Cave-Temples and Monasteries e ‘+ qe 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat . ‘ , ‘oe. wom, ae 
Travels in Mexico and South America i ee 
Bertrand du Guesclin . é . ° ° ° ie fF 
Books on Gardening . ° — an »- 
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Mignet’s “ Eloges Historiques” . 2 ‘ a ‘ 
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WHAT NEEDS OUR SHAKESPEARE ? 


sh hundred and thirty-three years ago a 

Cambridge student, then little known 
beyond the University, was moved to write 
some lines on Shakespeare. What moved 
him to write them can only be dimly guessed. 
There can hardly then have been any proposal 
of a great national monument to Shakespeare ; 
for the player-poet had been dead only four- 
teen years, and the monument already erected 
in the church of Stratford-on-Avon, with the 
neatly-executed bust, painted in fac-simile of 
the original as he lived, must have seemed a 
sufficient memorial of the Warwickshire man 
of genius, even to those who still remembered 
him well, and talked of him and his London 
ways with the enthusiasm of old friends. 
And yet the Cambridge student wrote the 
lines we have spoken of exactly as if there 
had been some proposal of a great national 
monument to Shakespeare, and he had been 
asked to join the committee for superintend- 
ing the arrangements. The lines were as 
follows :— 

On SHAKESPEARE: 1630. 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured 
bones 

The labour of an age in piléd stones, 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 

What needs’t thou such weak witness of thy 
name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument ; 

For, whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring 


Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took 
Then thou, ourdfancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving 
And so sepilchred in such pomp dost lie 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 


The writer of these lines was John Milton, 
B.A., of Christ’s College, Cambrid r- 
wards pretty well known without the acade- 
mic additions to his name. He was then 
twenty-two years of age; and, though he 


-dence that such had been the case. 





might have seen Shakespeare in life—though, 
so far as the possibilities of time eat Pe 
went, Shakespeare might have pa his 
head when he was a child—there is no eyi- 
Nor, as 
we have said, is there any reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare’s surviving London cronies 
and admirers had conceived a scheme of a 

ander monument to Shakespeare than the 
Rictiied n- Lveds one already erected, and 
had invited the rising Cambridge student to 
join the committee. If Milton speaks of a 
‘‘monument” to Shakespeare in the above- 
quoted lines, it must have been because that 
image naturally presented itself to his poetical 
thought, and not because there was ~ prac- 
tical scheme of a monument in which he was 
asked to co-operate. One can conceive that 
the thing occurred somewhat as. follows:— 
The First Folio Shakespeare had been out 
seven years. Of the copies of that precious 
yolume one had come into the hands of 
young Milton, and was among the most 
valued and most frequently handled volumes 
in his collection of books. Of this there can 
be no doubt; we are as sure of the fact as we 
can be of any fact by inferential evidence. 
If only Milton’s copy of the First Folio should 
be still in existence, and Mr. Collier should 
stumble upon it at a book-stall! And what 
if there should be annotations? Milton’s 
handwriting is well-known ; there are several 
living persons who could swear to it. More- 
over, Milton was in the habit of writing notes 
on the margins of the bookshe read. Ten to 
one, if that particular copy of the First Folio 
Shakespeare could now be found, there would 
be notes on the margin by the Cambridge stu- 
dent who was to be known afterwards to the 
world as the author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
And, if the copy were perfect, then—not 
perhaps ten to one, but say three to one—there 
would be found, in Milton’s hand, on one of 
the boards, or on a fly-leaf, the very lines 
‘‘On Shakespeare” quoted above. Such is 
our surmise, at least. Moved, we fancy, to 
especial enthusiasm after some long reading 
in the favourite Folio—perhaps not without 
the external stimulus of some talk he had 
recently had or heard about Shakespeare— 
Milton wrote in the precious volume the 
lines we now read. The train of thought is 
Miltonic, and yet with one of those conceits 
in it which we find oftener in Milton’s 
juvenile poetry than in his later. ‘‘ Erect a 
monument to thee, my Shakespeare!’ he 
seems to say; ‘‘that, surely, were super- 
fluous. Thou needest not a monument such 
as architects and sculptors conceive, and 
masons and carvers execute. Thou hast pro- 
vided thy own monument in the wonder and 
astonishment of men. Is not thy book ex- 
tant? Do not I, do not thousands of others, 
read it, and return to it again and again, 
amazed each time afresh at the ease and 
lightness with which thou achievest effects 
that we, poets of art and slow endeavour, 
strive in vain to equal? A monument of 
stone and lime? No! As we read these 
plays of thine that thou has left behind thee, 
and receive from their pages the impressions 
of their matchless meaning, we ourselves, 
reft of the power of thought by the strain of 
over-conceiving so as to follow thee, are 
turned to marble in the act; and this human 
marble of thy own making is thy right-royal 
and only proper sepulchre.” 

Copies of these lines of the young Cam- 
bridge student had got about in manuscript ; 
and so, two years afterwards, when there was 
a demand for a second edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, the lines were prefixed anonymously, 
with other commendatory verses, to the 
volume which we now know as the Second 
Folio, or the Folio of 1632. Perhaps, by way 
of acknowledgment, Milton received a pre- 
sentation-copy of the Second Folio. It was 
not till thirteen years later that Milton, then 
a vehement Puritan pamphleteer, published 
the lines, in his own name, in the first edition 
of his minor poems. But a peculiar interest 
attaches to them now on the ground that, so 
far as is known, they were the first lines from 
ora pen that were publicly circulated in 
print. 
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Very naturally, the lines are being cited 
now in some quarters in connexion with the 
somewhat tumultuary proceedings on foot for 
a Tercentenary Commemoration of the birth 
of Shakespeare. They are cited by the Anti- 
Commemorationists. The se in citing 
them is that they may fall ike a block of 
stone through all the yet imperfect Comme- 
moration-arrangements, and smash them into 
shreds and contemptibility. ‘‘ You see what 
Milton says ”’ is the commentary accompany- 
ing the quotation; ‘‘can’t you stop your 
Tercentenary nonsense, and let us go on read- 
ing our Shakespeare in peace ? What needs 
our Shakespeare, &c.?’’ And with this 
commentary there mingles the insinuation 
that certain people are hanging-on by Shake- 
speare’s coat-tails, in order that, when he is 
hoisted in the Tercentenary, they also may 
be whirled aloft. Such, at all events, is the 
impression of the state of opinion in some 
quarters, respecting the projected Tercente- 
nary Commemoration, which we gather from 
a pretty wide reading of articles on the sub- 
ject in the newspapers. 

Now, with all due deference to the Anti- 
Commemorationists—and we confess to a 
sympathy with Anti- Commemorationism in 
general—we submit that their interpretation 
and application of Milton’s lines are capable 
of being disputed. We do not see that, 
Milton’s though they be, they need smash 
the Tercentenary. ‘‘ What needs our Shake- 
speare for his honoured bones ?” is Milton’s 
question; and, if that were the question 
now, the answer would still be, as Milton 
volunteered it, ‘‘ No visible monument at all, 
but only that reading and re-reading of his 
works which makes ourselves his marble.” 
But that is not the question now. Two 
hundred and thirty-three years have elapsed 
since then; and Shakespeare is not now to 
us the Warwickshire poet and player recently 
dead, and whom we might have seen many a 
time in Fleet Street or Blackfriars, but an 
olden hero of our nation, whose form and 
manner as he lived we strive eagerly to fancy 
through the mythical mist, and whose name 
and fame are identified with our highest 
intellectual exultations, and with all our 
notions of the historical greatness of England. 
The question now is not ‘‘ What needs 
Shakespeare ?’’ but ‘‘ What needs our feel- 
ing for Shakespeare ?’’ There is a consider- 
able difference. It is not for Shakespeare’s 
sake, nor because any honour can be done to 
him, that the Tercentenary Commemoration 
is proposed; it is because the strength of our 
national feeling about Shakespeare would 
vent itself, according to a natural instinct 
which has existed among men since the 
beginning of the world, in some suitable form 
of expression on an occasion so marked as 
the three-hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
This is the true principle of monuments and 
commemorations—it is not that they do any- 
thing for the dead; it is that the feelings of 
the living require them, or find delight in 
them. The passion for such public celebra- 
tions is, no doubt, weaker in these recent 
times than it was in times of old; and there 
is at least a considerable sect who, as opposed 
to all such shows and excitements, may be 
called Anti-Commemorationists on principle. 
But the Commemorationists—those who think 
that it isa right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important 
anniversaries—are still in the majority ; and 
on the present occasion, it would appear, they 
are overwhelmingly in the majority. While 
a few people here and there are in ill temper 
with the whole Tercentenary business, of 
which they are hearing so much, and 
keep mumbling to themselves Milton’s words, 
“ What needs my Shakespeare?” as if 
these words settled the question, the over- 
whelming yt seem to have made up 
their minds that, for once, Britain may try 
a celebration on a national scale, and that, 
if only proper arrangements are made for 
such a celebration on the next 23rd of April, 
they will go heartily into it. When it is re- 
membered that our Poet-Laureate has signi- 
fied his approval of the intended Commemora- 
tion by accepting a Vice-Presidency in con- 
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nexion with both the London and the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon preparations, it will be seen 
that this is a case in which many in whose 
nature it would be rather to discourage 
ublic celebrations than to delight in them 
ave concluded that an exception may fitly 
be made. 

But all depends on the nature of the 
arrangements that are made beforehand. 
The willingness of the public to join in a 
national celebration of the Tercentenary, if 
they can be told the proper way, is nearly 
all that has yet been avowed; and the cele- 
bration may yet be wrecked, or crippled, or 
dwarfed by mismanagament on the part of 
those who have undertaken to organize it. 
Whether, as far as London is concerned, 
irretrievable damage has not already been 
done by recent unfortunate occurrences 
remains to be seen. At last meeting of the 
National Committee the draft report which 
had been read at the previous meeting was 
rejected by a majority of 33 against 32; 
after which a kind of new special Committec 
was formed by the addition of four persons of 
distinction to the former executive Committee, 
for the purpose of considering matters de novo, 
and drawing up an address to the public. The 
following programme, therefore, though in- 
dicated by the Council as what they propose, 
is liable to modifications and extensions :— 


The 300th birthday of Shakespeare shall be 
celebrated by laying the first foundation-stone of 
a memorial in London. The Committee shall 
use its influence to procure the observance of 
Saturday, April 23, as a general holiday; and 
they propose to offer a gold medal, silver medal, 
and bronze medal for the best, second best, and 
third best poem on Shakespeare. The Committee 
propose that the foundation-stone be laid at noon ; 
that an afternoon performance of Shakespearian 
music be given at Covent Garden; that a Shake- 
spearian performance be given at Drury Lane in the 
evening; and that a grand soirée be held (by per- 
mission) in Westminster Hall, at which Shake- 
spearian books, prints, and other relics may be 
exhibited. 


There certainly will require to be exten- 
sions and modifications of this programme— 
which, as it stands, seems to us singularly 
comfortless and meagre; and we doubt not 
such extensions and modifications will suggest 
themselves. Some, indeed, were mentioned at 
the meeting. Approaching the subject “‘ phi- 
esa v esowad and analytically,” as a German 
would say, one may see at a glance that 
the Commemoration must consist of two 
portions—the momentary portion, and the 
permanent. The momentary portion will 
consist of all that can be crammed into 
the one day of the celebration itself, 
so as to make it enjoyable, picturesque, 
Shakespearian, and memorable—the holiday- 
making, the sare? f the meetings, the 
music, the dramatic performances, thedinings, 
the soirées, &c. The permanent portion will 
consist of whatever of the celebration 
takes the form of moritument; and monument 
mer be of various kinds—architectural, 
sculptural, pictorial, musical (as in the case 
of a musical composition expressly for the 
occasion), or literary. Here is an embarras 
de richesses umid which to select what is most 
fitting in accordance with the means at hand. 
Then there is the question how to adjust 
between thetwo main foci-—Stratford-on-Avon 
and London. The Stratford-on-Avon people, 
we see, have been going on vigorously with 
their arrangements; and, though most of the 
important names of promoters on the Strat- 
ford list are but a selection from the National 
Committee list, there can bé no doubt that 
the result of the recent turmoil in the London 
Committee has been to increase the leaning of 
many towards Stratford-on-Avon as, all in 
all, the fittest national centre of the Com- 
memoration. On this point the distinction 
hinted at between the momentary and the 
permanent constituents of the celebration— 
or, let us say briefly, between the which 
shall be Festival and the part which shall be 
Monument—may, perhaps, be recollected 
with advantage. The Festival may be every- 
where; the main monument, if architectural 
and sculptural, must be on one spot. Our 





present impression is that Stratford ought, 
perhaps, to be the recognised centre of the 
national Festival, and the site of any monu- 
ment that local zeal may call for, and that 
London ought to be the site of the monument, 
and to be content with that proportion of the 
Festival which the difficulty of leaving it will 
be sure to give it. The Festival, fortunately, 
may be everywhere. If there are five Shake- 
spearians in any little village bent on keep- 
ing the day, they can have a snug little 
dinner by themselves. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. — 


INDIAN CAVE-TEMPLES AND 
MONASTERIES. 
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subjects have not been selected so as to 
convey a sufficient idea of the cave and rock 
temples of India. Of the seventy-eight 
photographs no less than fifty-eight are 
devoted to the temples of Ajunta, and the 
remainder entirely to those of Ellora, This 
will appear rather a mistake when we men- 
tion that, in Western India alone, including 
the Nizam’s dominions, there are at least 
thirty series of cave-temples which have been 
examined by Europeans, besides a number 
of others which, on native information, are 
reported * to exist. The excavations in 
the Ajunta ravine are, no doubt, remark- 
able; and:are the most important of the 
Buddhist’caves ; but other rock-temples are 
both better known and afford finer subjects 
for the. art of the photographer. For one 


The Rock-Cut Temples of India. Illustrated by | Englishman who reaches Ajunta, dozens are 


Seventy-four Photographs taken on the Spot by 
Major Gill. Described by James Fergusson, 
F.R.S., M.R.A.S. (Murray.) 


HERE is hardly anything to be seen in | 


India which the educated traveller 
examines with greater interest and devotion 
than the innumerable stupendous exca- 


| 
} 
| 
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vations and monolithic structures which | 
were rade many centuries ago for religious | caye-temple in India which could be selected 


and monastic purposes. 
found more especially in Western India and 


the Nizam’s dominions, but they are not 
confined to that stretch of country. There 
are a few in the Madras Presidency ; many in 
that of Bengal; and others in Behar, in 
Malwa, in the valley of the indus, and even 
among the wild mountain wastes of Belooch- 
istan and Affghanistan. Nothing can be 
more striking than the contrast between these 


remains of religious art and the setting of | its decay. 


acquainted with the caves of Klephanta, 
overlooking the harbour of Bombay; with 
the caves of Kennery in the island of Salsette; 
and with those of Karli close to the high 
road from Bombay to Poona. A book of this 
kind is more valuable as a remembrancer 
than as an introduction; and in the former 
respect it is deficient. The most splendid 


These remains are | for reproduction by art is the principal ex- 


cavation at Karli, and it is also interesting as 
the oldest Indian work of the kind known to 
exist. ‘Themonastic system of the Buddhists 


| has its finest illustration in the series of dor- 
_mitories, chapels, halls, and temples at Ken- 
nery. in Salsette,. which suggest, even to a dull 
| imagination, some ideaof the strange life which 
the Buddhistic system created, and which 
| was‘at once its highest glory and the cause of 


The excavations of Ajunta are 


wild nature in which they are usually found. | entirely Buddhistic, and so do not. serve to 
illustrate the Jain and Brahminical cave- 
temples; numbers of which ought to havo 


After riding long through thick jungle, alive 
with monkeys and birds of every hue, it is 
strange to come upon caryed hills and a long 


series of caye-temples, full of elaborate | 
If it was resolved to confine this volume to 


sculptures representing half-human, half- 
bestial shapes, and lordly forms of races 
which have now passed away from earth. 
There we find the remains of a very high 
ancient civilization, still almost in perfect 
preservation, overgrown and inhabited by 
the most savage forms of animal and veget- 
able life. Anyone who passes a night in a 


found place in a work professing to reproduce 
the excavated temples of India in general. 


some particular series, the caves of Ellora 
should have been selected—not merely on 
account of their number and magnificence, 


_ but more particularly because they present 


Salsette or Ellora cave-temple is almost | 


certain to hear, supposing he is awake, the | 
have afforded many more photographs than 


snorting of a tiger (for the sound this animal 
makes singularly resembles that of an enor- 
mous and infuriated pig), disporting itself, 


with all its latitudinarian notions regarding | 
| were probably the work of Greek artists. 


live food, in the porches where mild Buddhist 
monks were wont to sit and discourse on the 
sin of depriving any animal of life. Hven 
towards dusk, if the traveller lingers late, 
fascinated by some Devanagari inscription 
or peculiarly mysterious sculptured group, 
he will startle some enterprising hyena or 
jackal that has gone forth to meditate (upon 
the chances of food) at eventide, and has 
found an atmosphere suited to its tastes in 
the compromise between the fading light of 
eve and the gloom amidst the massive rock- 
columns. When one approaches in glow- 
ing sunlight some of the most remarkable 
Indian caves, there appears at their front 
only a confusion of black basalt rocks and 
of jungle so wild that some of the plants 
strike one like the face of a savage looking 
out of a forest ; but, on winding between the 
black rocks, which, on closer inspection, ap- 
pear fragments of richly-sculptured columns, 
and thrusting aside the branches of the 
prickly cactus, we stand in cool shade where 
monarchs might have revelled, where Plato 
would have loved to dwell, where Xenocrates, 
perhaps, once learned wisdom, and where, in 
the softened light, the solemn face of Buddha 
fills the basaltic hall with his solemn calm. 
On the dark floors we find that the trail of 
the serpent is over them all; and the long 
creepers twirl round over the roofs of the 





caves like serpents of an earlier but a duller” 


It was with the expectation of deriving 
great pleasure from it that we took up 


this beautiful volume; but we must confess 
to a slight feeling of disappointment. The 
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specimens of the temples of the various 
Indian creeds; and, though splendid views 
of them were published by the Daniels 
nearly fifty years ago, these are not now 
accessible to purchasers. Ellora might well 


those of it we sce before us; and we miss 
much the want of any reproduction of the 
wonderful frescoes of Ajunta, some of which 


Some of the photographs in this volume 
are wonderfully clear and vivid. Nothing 
of the kind could be finer than the represen- 
tations of some of the porches, windows, 
facades, roofs, and triforium belts of Ajunta. 
Even some of the entire temples themselves 
and the external aspect of some of the caves 
are visibly presented; but, as a rule, the 
photographs are on too small a scale to 
do justice to the scene where a considerable 
extent of space is taken in. The view on 
the frontispiece of the mountain and rock-cut 
fortress of Dowlutahady will do little more, 
though a wonderful photograph, than recall 
that singular place to the memory of those 
who haye seen it. The general views of the 
ravine of Ajunta are blurred and dim. 
Worst of all, the external views of the Kylus 
at Kllora give no idea whatever of that won- 
derful work of art, which is one piece of rock 
—in fact, a small hill cut into a temple. 
The labours of Mr. Fergusson in connexion 
with the subject of this book have been long- 
continued, many, and various; and no sounder 
authority could be found for the subject- 
matter of his short introduction on the cave- 
temples generally, and his brief notes on the 
photographs themselves. Both as an artist 
and a critic, he has done much to illustrate 
the architectural antiquities of India. He 
was the first to urge successfully on the East 
India Company the propriety of taking steps 
for the preservation of the ancient religious 
memorials of that country, and for their 
delineation and description. Many years 
ago he visited, described, and threw much 
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new light on the character and history of 
several of the series of temples; and his ex- 
planations of the various views are expressed 
with elegance and curtness. A more beau- 
tiful volume than this has never been issued 
by any publisher, and it is difficult to say 
whether it has most attractions for the 
drawing-room or for the study. 





THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


The Shadow of Ashlydyat. By Mrs. Henry 

Wood. (Bentley.) 

" (Gaps kept upon the premises” should 

have been by rights the motto of the 
family whose fortunes are narrated in ‘‘ The 
Shadow of Ashlydyat.” Once upon a time 
there was a wicked Godolphin, who bullied 
his wife to death, and then was in such a 
hurry to marry another that he brought 
home his new bride before the funeral of his 
old love, and put out the coffin containing 
the dear departed to rot upen an open plain. 
The father of the first Mrs. Godolphin, the 
gallant warrior Richard de Commins, on 
arriving to attend his daughter’s burial, 
found he was present at a wedding as well. 
Godolphin the wicked, considering that his 
father-in-law was not an addition to the har- 
mony of the meeting, ran him through with 
his rapier at the foot of his daughter’s coffin. 

In the moment of death, however, De Commins 
cursed the Godolphins, and prophesied that the 
shadow of his daughter’s bier, as it appeared 
then, should remain to bring a curse upon the 
Godolphins’ house for ever. 

Of course, the prophecy fulfilled itself. 
Not a blade of grass, not a shrub grew upon 
the spot where Madame Godolphin, née De 
Commins, had been thus brutally outraged. 
Guano was tried in vain, phosphates proved 
unavailing, and subsoil-drainage produced 
no result. On this plain, when the moon was 
at the brightest, and not a cloud was in the 
sky, the shadow of the fatal bier would 
project itself in defiance of all known laws of 
reflection and refraction. Contrary to the 
usual run of spectral appearances, it was 
useful as wellasornamental. By its varying 
shades of colour it foretold the different de- 
grees of evil that might threaten the fortunes 
of the Godolphin race. In fact, it was 4 sort 
of ghostly barometer. Light grey stood for 
sickness, grey foncé for pecuniary misfortune, 
black for approaching death, and ebony, 
darker than the darkest of Warren’s blacking, 
for disgrace and ruin. 

The greater the evil that was coming, the 

plainer and more distinct would be the appearance 
of the shadow—the longer the space of time that 
it would be observed. 
Moreover, the appearance was, for a ghostly 
one, affable and condescending. It had no 
objection to be seen by two or three ata time, 
or even by a pic-nic party. It was not 
necessary to have the blood of the wicked 
Godolphin coursing in your veins to witness 
this family ghost. To the narrator herself 
the spectacle has been vouchsafed. 

“T have seen it,” we are told, “‘ with my own un- 
prejudiced eyes. I have sat and watched it, in its 
strange stillness. I have looked about and around 
it, low down, high up, for some substance, ever so 
infinitesimal, that might cast its shade and enable 
me to account for it—and I have looked in vain.” 





Pepper’s ghost was nothing to it; and Mr. 
Home himself would haye been frightened if 
he had seen it. 

Moreover, this appearance had another 
attribute, which stamps it with a supernatural 
character. It effected ultimately no practical 
or conceivable purpose. Everything always 
went on just the same as if the ghost had 
never made its appearance. If the Godol- 
phins had only attended to its warnings 
everything would have gone well with them; 
but, as they did not, their respected ancestress 
might equally well have remained quiet in 
her grave. Panurge, if we remember our 
Rabelais rightly, told Gargantua that he had 
a charm which would raise the dead and pre- 
serve a man from all hurt orevil; and, when 
Gargantua asked him why in that case he 
never made use of it, he replied that his charm 
had one defect in it, and that was—he did not 











believe in it. The Shadow of Ashlydyat 
rested under the same fatal defect. With the 
exception of an aged nurse and an old maid, 
nobody trusted in its infallibility ; and hence 
its practical use was extremely small. ‘This, 
however, was not the only superstition at- 
taching to Ashlydyat. When ill portended to 
the family, there were unpleasant and unac- 
customed noises heard about the house, withan 
awful sound as of arushing wind. There was, 
too, a tradition that, whenever the Godolphins 
quitted Ashlydyat, their ruin was at hand. 
The estate had been bequeathed, ever since 
the wicked one’s time, from father to son, 
and the will so bequeathing it contained the 
following remarkable clause :— 

When once you shall have come into Ashly- 
dyat’s possession, guard it as your stronghold ; 
resign it neither to your heir nor a stranger; 
remain in it until death shall take you. 

We need not tell ourreaders, if they have 
any experience in novel-literature, that at 
last there came a foolish Godolphin who 
disobeyed this ancestral injunction. When 
the story opens we are in the days of 
railways and telegraphs; Godolphin & Co. 
are the great banking firm of the town of 
Prior’s Ash, and the shadow is in full 
operation. The then head of the house, 
Sir George Godolphin, Kut., had married 
a silly woman en secondes noces, who is 
silly enough not to believe in ghosts and to 
believe inrheumatism. She finds Ashlydyat 
damp and uncomfortable ; builds a spick-and- 
span bright country house with her own 
money ; and insists on her husband removing 
his household to it. Sir George, being old, 
and in love with a young and pretty wife, 
gives in at last to her prayers, and lets Ash- 
lydyat to a gentleman called Verrall, and 
sows thereby the seeds of unnumbered woes. 
He himself does not long survive the fatal 
change, and dies, amidst an accompaniment 
of mysterious noises and shadowy appear- 
ances, leaving two sons to inherit his pro- 
perty and succeed to his business. The 


eldest, Thomas, is a man of the highest cha- | 


racter and uprightness, and dull beyond 
conception. A young lady to whom he is 
engaged dies suddenly of fever, and the 
shock so given is one which Thomas never 
recovers. His health and _ spirits break 
down, and he leayes the management of the 
bank entirely in the hands of his younger 
brother, ‘‘ Graceless George,” as his family 
are fond of calling him. George is the hero, or, 
at any rate, he is the chief actor in the story. 
Gay, light-hearted, handsome and clever, 
without any strong principle, or any grave 
vices, he is one of those stock characters whom 
Mrs. Wood has copied so often. He hasa 
very strong flirtation with Charlotte Pain, 
the sister of Mr. Verrall, and jilts her in the 
most shameless way, in order to marry the 
penniless daughter of the vicar of Prior’s 
Ash, a lady of angelic sweetness and insipid 
innocence, whom we also fancy to have met 
with once or twice before in novels, if not in 
real life. 
piece. Under another name he carries on 
the business of an unscrupulous London 
usurer, and for no particular reason—except 
that, having become the tenant of Ashlydyat, 
he is bound to fulfil his destiny—sets himself 
deliberately to effect George Godolphin’sruin. 
He meets this gentleman upon his bridal tour 





at Homburg, induces him to play at the | 


tables, and lends him money to retrieve his 
heavy losses. Having thus once got him into 
his debt, he never allows him to escape his 
clutches. George, having practically the 
sole management of the bank, employs its 
funds, without his brother’s knowledge, in 
unfortunate speculations, borrows money at 
ruinous rates through Verrall’s aid, pledges 
the securities deposited in the bank’s cof- 
fers to raise more money, and finally 
brings the concern into the Gazette. 
The Godolphins are ruined, Thomas dies 
of disgrace and aneurism combined; Maria 
falls into a decline, brought on by neglect 
and sorrow; the Godolphins, to use an 
American phrase, ‘ under ;” and the 
seen collapses like a bubble of jet-black 
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Mr. Verrall is ‘the villain of the | 





Now, from this brief summary of the 
lengthy three-volume novel before us, the 
reader might come to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Wood had written a very silly and 
stupid story. In as far as the Shadow of 
Ashlydyat is a ghost-tale, we are afraid this 
interpretation of our meaning would be a 
correct one. We have no objection to ghost 
stories in themselves. Allusions to the mar- 
vellous and supernatural will always have 
a charm for the imagination which the 
reasoning faculties may excuse without 
approving. But we really cannot stand 
a solemn matter-of-fact ghost like the 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. The notion that a 
country banker cannot change his house 
without evoking the intervention of a de- 
funct ‘‘De Commins” is more grossly 
absurd than any of the spiritualist appear- 
ances which Mr. Home or Mary Jane have 
ever recorded. Moreover, the grotesque 
absurdity of the idea is rendered still more 
ludicrous by the sort of half-belief in its 
truth professed by the authoress. We give 
Mrs. Wood credit for too much ability to 
suppose she seriously believes in twaddle 
like this, which is put into the mouth of a 
respectable, sensible, and well-educated 
woman :— 

“Hush, child!” rebuked Janet. ‘It does not 
become us to inquire into these things. They 
are far, far above the ken of our poor earthly 
wisdom. I do not attempt to enter upon it. 
Were I to say, of my own decision, God does 
permit this curse to remain and to take effect upon 
us, the descendants of that wicked man: were I, 
on the contrary, to fling it from me in derision, to 
say, it is folly, no such thing as a curse can hold 
its effect, all that has happened to us of ill, hap- 
pens by accident, the appearance of the Shadow 
is but an accident, induced by natural causes, 
though we cannot find the precise clue to them— 
I should be only a degree less wicked than the 
dead-and-gone Godolphin. We must be content 
to leave these things. They can never be decided 
until all the mysteries of this lower world shall be 
cleared up, by means of that Light which has nos 
yet entered it. Controversy on them is utterl, 
bootless, worse than profitless ; for there will be 
believers and disbelievers to the end of time. 
You wished me to tell you the story, Maria; and 
[ have done so. I dono more. I do not tell you 
it is to be believed, or it is not to be believed. 
Let every one decide for himself, according as his 
reason, his instinct, or his judgment shall prompt 
him. People accuse me of being foolishly super- 
stitious touching this Shadow and these old tra- 
ditions. I can only say the superstition has been 
forced upon me by experience. When the Shadow 
appears, I cannot shut my eyes to it and say, ‘It 
is not there.’ It ¢s there; and all I do is to look 
at it, and speculate. When the evil, which invari- 
ably follows the appearance of the Shadow, falls, 
I cannot close my heart to it, and say, in the teeth 
of facts, ‘No evil has happened.’ The Shadow 
never appeared, Maria, but it brought ill in its 
wake. It is appearing again now; and I am as 
certain that some great ill is in store, as that I 
am talking with you at this moment. In this 
point I am superstitious.” 


Our impression is, that the intense con- 
servatism of Mrs. Wood’s principles induces 
her to consider a family~ghost like the law of 
primogeniture, the Established Church, the 
eerage, the landed interest, or any other 
institution of Church and State—a thing not 
to be treated lightly nor without the most 
solemn and sober respect. Really, when we 
discover that one of the wicked Godolphin’s 
chief sins, if not the chief, is the fact that he 
cut off the entail of Ashlydyat, we are not 
surprised at finding that such an act in 
iniquity was still reproved, after the lapse of 
centuries, by creaking doors and draughty 
passages in the ancestral home of his doomed 
race. 
Happily for the reader, the whole spiritual 
element might be cut out without any injury 
to the story, and with much advantage to the 
interest of the book. The ghostly visitations 
never come to any practical result; and, ap- 
parently, George Godolphin would have gone 
to the dogs with equal rapidity, even if 
the ghostly bier had remained at rest in the 
family vaults. And, taken simply asa story 
without a ghost and without a moral, ‘‘ The 
Shadow of Ashlydyat”’’ is very readable. 
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Mrs. Wood has two great talents rare 
amongst English novel-writers—she can 
frame the plot of a story, and she can make 
her actors talk like human beings. All the 
conversations are such as might naturall 
take place between a number of well-bred, 
common-place, and rather dull personages. 
It is true they never rise to anything like 
jus, but’ they never sink to anything 
eabsurdity. It is a book difficult to make 
quotations from on account of this very 
merit. The knowledge, too, of character 
displayed in it is accurate, if not profound. 
We know as much about the men and 
women in its pages as we do about ordinary 
casual acquaintances in real life, with whom 
circumstances have not placed us on terms of 
real intimacy. The power of discovering 
the element of romance and individuality in 
any human heart is a rare one; and Mrs. 
Wood can fairly claim this distinction above 
ordinary circulating-library novelists—that, 
not possessing this faculty, she makes no 








unsuccessful attempt to counterfeit its 

possession. E. D. 

TRAVELS IN MEXICO AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Travels in Mexico, South America, fc. By G.T. 

Vigne, Esq. (Allen & Co.) 

Sednes et Paysages dans les Andes. Par Paul 

Marcoy. (Hachette.) 

HE vast region comprised within the 

limits of the Cordilleras of the Andes, 
though it has been visited by many able 
writers since the days of the Spanish con- 
uerors, still offers a wide and tempting field 
or further research, and, ath vers wre oe 
the enterprise of modern travellers, it still 
contains whole districts which have not been 
described since Ciez& de Leon published his 
** Chronicle” in 1553. 

We now have before us the narratives of 
an English and of a French traveller—the 
former a gentleman (already well known for 
his explorations in Central Asia in the days 
of Sir Alexander Burnes) who travelled for 
his amusement, and here gives us the results 
of his hasty jottings on the road ; the latter a 
man who had passed years in the yer tf of 
which he writes, and who has now published 
a series of carefully-prepared sketches re- 
cording the results of his investigations. 

Both classes of travellers should have 
something that is worth telling. It is al- 
ways interesting to hear the first impressions 
of an intelligent and educated man on visit- 
ing a strange country, even when, as in the 
present case, his time has not allowed him to 
collect much new or very accurate informa- 
tion; while, from the recorded observations 
of one who has resided long in a little-known 
region which he undertakes to describe, we 
one to gather facts which should be both 

le and new. 


t 

Mr. Vigne’s book comes under the first 
head. It is the discursive journal of a traveller 
who is hurriedly passing through a very 
extensive tract of country in a very short 
time; and as such itis a book of its 
kind. It is unfair to expect more than first 
me renee from a passing tourist, but it is 
to that a little more care was not 
on the printing of the work, and 

that there should be scarcely a single Spanish 
or native name which is correctly spelt. It 
was due to the author, who died while his 
manuscript was in the printer’s hands, that 
more care should have been taken in correct- 


ing the ; and the knowledge of this 
fact m under any ces, silence 
unfriendly criticism. But, in the present 


case, the forbearance claimed by the publisher 
is not likely to be withheld from a work the 
merits of which so far outweigh its defi- 
ciencies. Mr. — conducts his readers to 
Mexico and the West Indian Islands, to the 


scenes of General Walker’s exploits on thé 
lake of Ni to the United States, and 
to the River Plate. ing at Buenos 


Ayres, he then travelled over the whole ex- 
thAmericancontinent—through 


the Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
_and New Granada, to the fort of Carthagena; 





and his narrative of this long and adven- 
turous journey is by far the most interesting 
portion of the work. One of the least known 
and most interesting regions of South Ame- 
rica is the Gran Chacu, that great parent of 
mighty rivers, the abode of untamed Indians, 
which holds within its primeval solitudes 
the sources of the Amazon and the La Plata. 
Our traveller naturally turned aside from his 
direct route to get a glimpse of this mighty 
laboratory of nature, and some of the best 
— in his book describe the enchanting 
eauty of the scenery. 

When I started for the Gran Chacu the forest 
wore an aspect of singular magnificence. The 
foliage of the lapacho trees had undergone a pecu- 
liar change—perhaps the forerunner of decay, but 
not decay itself; every particle of what bad been 
verdant as a leaf was now of a fine delicate rose 
colour —no dullish bright red like that of the 
maple in autumn, but a tint that required lake or 
carmine to represent it with truth; and, when a 
large open space afforded an opportunity of con- 
templating the forest surrounding it like a wall, 
and three or four of these large trees happened to 
be near each other, the effect of extensive rose- 
coloured spaces contrasting with the usual ver- 
dure, or salient from the shade of some deep 
gloomy recess, was such as I suppose no painter 
would ever have dared to represent, even in paint- 
ing a scene of enchantment. 


In describing the number and size of the 
parasitical plants he says :— 

The forest seemed to have been invaded by an 
army of huge pythons, many of them more than 
a foot in diameter, looking as if they bad been 
stiffened while in the act of twining themselves 
in numerous folds round the tree which they had 
seized with a living, fierce, and prehensile grasp, 
and had then reared and lost their heads in the 
uppermost branches of another still more lofty 
than their victims, which again were sometimes 
smaller than themselves, and bearing on the in- 
indented stems the impress of the enormous and 
strangling force that had writhed itself round 
them. 


Mr. Vigne also visited and gives a very 
interesting account of the great fossiliferous 
deposit at Tarija, in the south of Bolivia, 
where the bones of mastodons, glyptodons, 
and megatheria—puesos de gigantes, as they 
are called by the natives—are found in great 
abundance. He then examined most of the 
famous ruins on the plateau of the central 
Andes—from Tiahuanacu, on the southern 
shore of Lake Titicaca, to the old capital of 
the Incas—and breaks off his descriptions, 
which are provokingly meagre, in order to 
introduce a theory concerning Carthaginian 
settlers, which is even wilder than the 
moguls and elephants of Mr. Ranking. Fi- 
reef he enters upon ground rendered classic 
by Condamine and Humboldt, and concludes 
his wanderings by a long and difficult jour- 
ney from Guayaquil, on the Pacific, by 
Quito, Popayan, and Bogota, to Carthagena 
on the Spanish main. e can recommend 
his work as a pleasantly-written narrative of 
travel in a most interesting and little-known 
region. 

e volumes of M. Marcoy are of a very 
different and far more preiwi:tious character. 
They contain a series of sketches which are 
intended to convey an accurate and complete 
idea of the scenery of some of the most remark- 
able features of the Peruvian Andes, of the 
manners and habits of the Indians, and of the 
more important points connected with the 
history and antiquities of the Incas. In this 
object the author has, to a certain extent, 
succeeded. A long residence in the country 
has evidently a him an extensive know- 
ledge of his subject; but his love of display 
has, on numerous occasions, led him to sacri- 
fice accuracy to effect, and destroys all confi- 
dence in the historical value of many of his 
statements. Thus, in an account of the in- 
surrection of the Inca Tupac Amaru against 
the Spaniards in 1780, he throws chronology 
and history to the winds, in order to put an 


effective into the mouth of a sw 

friend of the Inca, who, in extreme ol " 
is called up to be cross-examined by tho 
vivacious chman between numerous 


pulls at a bottle of aguardiente. This is a 
very unsatisfactory way of treating a subject 
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which is so little known and so extremely 
interesting as the history of the Peruvian 
Indians ; and it is especially tantalizing when 
a traveller who had evidently collected such 
a fund of new information impairs its value 
by unnecessary attempts to amuse, when he 
had it in his power to increase our know- 
ledge by a simple adhesion to accuracy of 
statement. 

The traditional history and antiquities of 
the Peruvian Indians comprise a field of 
research which is still open to the investiga- 
tion of future travellers. All that has yet 
been done is incomplete, and there can be no 
doubt that important discoveries would yet 
reward the patient labours of those who may 
follow in the footsteps of Humboldt or Rivero 
on the glorious plateaux of the Andes. An 
extremely interesting race, the type, as it 
were, of the American family of mankind, the 
founders of a remarkable civilization, the 
possessors of a rich and copious language, 
and who are at present the possessors of a 
mass of oral traditions which would throw 
light on their hitherto little-understood his- 
tory, certainly deserve more attention from 
men of science than has hitherto been be- 
stowed upon them. It is not, however, by 
such sketches as M. Marcoy’s ‘‘ Dernier Fils 
du Soleil” and ‘‘ Ruines d’Ollantay-tampu ” 
that any light can be thrown on a subject 
which calls for the close attention and careful 
sifting of a practical observer. 

But our French traveller, though a careless 
writer, is a dashing and intrepid explorer, 
and in his sketch headed ‘‘ Une Expédition 
Malheureuse”’ he describes a journey during 
which he explored a region hitherto entirely 
unknown to modern geographers. He appears 
to have penetrated to a considerable distance 
down one of the unexplored affluents of the 
River Purus, the great unknown tributary of 
the Amazon, and to have encountered hard- 
ships and dangers of no ordinary character. 
His narratives of this expedition, and of a 
subsequent ascent of Urusayhua, one of the 
peaks of the Andes near Cuzco, are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and entitle him to take 
rank as an indefatigable and painstakin 
traveller. France has not been behindhan 
in supplying men of this stamp in the noble 
profession of geographical research. If in the 
Arctic regions, and in Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, the first rank is taken by our country- 
men, we are run very close by our neigh- 
bours in South America, where England 
can scarcely surpass such an array of names 
as Condamine, Jussieu, Bonpland, D’Orbigny, 
Castelnau, and Weddell—to which may now 
be added that of Paul Marcoy. 








BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, 


The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin. 
A History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. 
Jamison of South Carolina. Two Volumes. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


HE most remarkable period of the Middle 
Ages is that which extends from the 
latter half of the fourteenth century to the 
middle of the fifteenth. In the two preceding 
centuries the feudal system had reached the 


zenith of its power, but it began to decline 
before the growing power of kings and the 
influence of the Communes. The Crusades 
had become a thing of the past, and the 


Church could no longer arouse the enthusiasm 
of the miasses who had once so ardently 
responded to its call to arms. The Papal 
Government, driven from Rome, and exiled 
during seventy years at Avignon, inspired 
very little respect among the sovereign 
princes, and very little veneration among 
the people. It was, in fact, a period of 
transition from one state of civilization to 
another, and the old essential elements of 
society were gradually fading away to re- 
appear under new forms. Latin, which until 
now had been the almost universal language 
of authors, gave way before the 
tongues; and Chaucer in England and Frois- 
sart in France —— their works in their 
native languages. n were gunpowder and 
inting to o> the finishing stroke in the 
Jemolition the ancient order of things. 
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Among the celebrated men who lived in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century one 
of the most remarkable was Bertrand du 
Guesclin ; but, strange to say, his fame and 
his memory have almost fallen into oblivion— 
at least his life has by no means met with that 
attention from historians which it deserves. 
We should remember that he, the son of an 
obscure knight of Brittany, without educa- 
tion, succeeded by his courage, his intel- 
ligence, and his military talents, in driving 
the English out of France, in dethroning 
Peter the Cruel, and in disposing of the crown 
of Castille. 

Mr. D. F. Jamison of South Carolina has, 
he tells us, devoted eight years of his life to 
a research into chronicles and manuscripts 
for the elements of his history. He belongs, 
evidently, to the school of De Barante, author 
of the ‘‘ Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne,”’ 
and of Augustin Thierry, who wrote ‘“‘ La 
Conquéte de l’Angleterre par les Normands;”’ 
that is to say, he gives more details of pri- 
vate life, and recites with greater pleasure 
anecdotes from chroniclers and local tradi- 
tions than is usual with authors of the old 
school. His history thus gains, perhaps, in 
colouring and brilliancy, but it loses, per- 
haps, in depth and philosophic worth. 

Froissart, and the chronicle of Cuvelier, 
Trouvére of the fourteenth century, have 
been Mr. Jamison’s especial guides; and he 
has drawn from them with great advantage 
for the lighter and more attractive parts of 
his book ; but we venture to think that, as 
his aim is not only to amuse but also to in- 
struct, he might have made a more profitable 
use of several authors whose names he either 
mentions very cursorily, or altogether ig- 
nores—such, for instance, as Claude Mé- 
nard, ‘‘ Histoire de B. du Guesclin,” &c., 
Paris, 1618; Hay du Chastelet, Paris, 1666; 
Jacques Lefebyre, ‘‘Anciens Mémoires du 
l4me Siécle,” &c., Douai, 1692; Guyard 
de Berville, ‘‘ Histoire de Du Guesclin,”’ 
Paris, 1767 ; and De Freminville, and some 
others, whose works contain political in- 
formation concerning contemporary govern- 
ments and states which is necessary in order 
to explain how Du Guesclin, in the period 
in which he lived, succeeded in rising to fame 
from so obscure a beginning. We do not 
say this from a desire to criticize, but merely 
as an expression of regret. If, however, the 
author has neglected to consult some authori- 
ties, he has quoted carefully from others; 
and those who care to do so may easily Morn J 
the many curious and startling facts whic 
compose the life of this hero. 

Du Guesclin was the eldest of ten children, 
and, being somewhat ill-favoured by nature, 
his parents neglected him from his birth. 
mh of a mother’s love, and being natu- 
rally of a violent’ temperament, he showed 
such early traits of vehemence and irrita- 
bility that even his brothers and comrades 
feared him. His chief pleasure consisted in 
wrestling-matches, in jousts, tournaments, 
and horse-exercise ; and his first feat of arms 
was at eighteen years of age, at the festival 
of the marriage of the niece of the Duke of 
Brittany with the Count de Blois, when the 
prize of valour was adjudged to him. The 
great contest between Charles de Blois and 
the Count de Montfort for the province of 
Brittany gaye Du Guesclin the first field for 
the display of his military prowess; and he 
continued during the long wars between 
France and England to distinguish himself 
as a warrior and a general. Towards the 
end ofthe year 1365 he set out for the fron- 
tiers of Spain with a large and well-disciplined 
body of men-at-arms. 

Peter the Cruel, King of Castille, was so 
panic-struck at the arrival of Du Guesclin 
that, the chroniclers say, ‘‘ he fled before him 
like a stag from a dog in the woods.” Peter 
left Burgos in haste, with a body of 600 
Moorish orse, and a small retinue of Cas- 
tiliian knights and squires, among whom was 





the historian Ayala. Burgos surrendered, 
and Henry of Trastamara was crowned King 
of Castille and Léon. 

Peter abandoned Seville with his children 





and treasures, and embarked at Corunna for 


a 


Bayonne. The whole of this wonderful ex- 

ition of Du Guesclin is well described, 
and is full of interest; but we hasten to the 
tragic end of Peter the Cruel, whose only 
faithful friend was Fernando de Castro. The 
family history of this Spanish noble reads 
like a romance. He was the brother of 
Donna Juanna de Castro, that wife of a day 
whom Peter the Cruel, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, insisted upon marrying during the 
lifetime of his own wife, Blanche de Bourbon, 
and of his mistress, Maria de Padilla, and 
whom, notwithstanding, he abandoned theday 
after his nuptials for some mysterious cause. 
Fernando had also a natural sister, the cele- 
brated Inez de Castro, the mistress, perhaps 
the wife, of the Infant Pedro of Portugal. 
Her miserable death, the honours paid to her 
memory, and the terrible vengeance of her 
lover have supplied abundant materials for 
poets and historians. 

Froissart tells us that Edward the Black 
Prince, then Prince of Wales, was jealous of 
the conquests achieved in Spain by Bertrand 
du Guesclin, and of his triumphal success in 

lacing the crown of Castille on the head of 
ese of Trastamara. He consequently 
espoused the cause of Peter the Cruel, who 
requited him liberally with money and 
jewels, and also presented the Princess of 
ales (surnamed ‘‘ Joanna the Fair” for her 
beauty) with a magnificent table made of 
gold and precious stones, in the centre of 
which was a carbuncle of such dazzling 
lustre that (says the chronicler Cuvelier) ‘‘ it 
restored at night the light of the sun.” But 
Edward soon became disgusted with the 
baseness and cruelty of Peter, and returned 
to England, regretting that he had restored 
so unworthy a monarch to his throne. 

Bertrand du Guesclin was still determined 
that Peter should not escape the punishment 
due to his many crimes, and attacked him 
near the castle of Monteil with a small army 
of French men-at-arms, and nobles and 
knights from Cordova, headed by Henry. A 
decisive battle was fought on the 14th March, 
1369; and Peter, being there completely de- 
feated, sought temporary safety in a small 
fortress. Soon finding the insecurity of his 
shelter, he left it in despair, one night, and 
threw himself on the mercy of his enemies in 
the lodge of Bertrand. Here we let Mr. 
Jamison tell his own tale :— 

When Peter received no answer to his questions 

he began to doubt the wisdom of the step he had 
taken, and he attempted to remount his horse, 
when one of the attendants of Bertrand, laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said quietly, “‘ Wait a little.” 
Immediately after this, Henry entered the lodge 
fully armed, with his bacinet on his head. “ Where 
is,” said he, “‘ this bastard Jew who calls himself 
King of Castille?” Peter, who was a brave and 
haughty man, on hearing this, came forward and 
said, “ Thou art the bastard, and I am the son of 
the good King Alfonso,” At these words he took 
Henry by the arms, drew upon him, and in the 
struggle threw him, for he was the stronger of the 
two, and they both fell upon the coverlet of a 
silken mattress. Peter, who was uppermost, 
attempted to regain his dagger, when the Viscount 
de Rocaberti took Peter by the feet and threw 
him over, which gave the advantage to Henry, 
who drew a long Castilian knife, which he wore 
under his scarf, and plunged it many times into 
the body of his brother. 
Thus perished Peter of Castille, the 23rd day 
of March, 1369, in the 35th year of his age. 
In relating this personal conflict between 
the two brothers, . Jamison has followed 
Ayala, in his ‘‘Cronica del Rey Don 
Pedro ;’”’ but we think he would have done 
better to take the account given by Froissart, 
which is more in detail and more spirited. 

Charles the Fifth of France, called ‘‘ The 
Wise,” having declared war against England, 
Bertrand du Guesclin was recalled from Spain 
and created Constable of France. He im- 
mediately collected a sufficient number of 
troops to attack the English, and victory 
continually followed his ner. Since the 
disastrous days of Crécy and Poitiers, this 
was the first time that the French had dared 
to attack the English in the o field, or to 
meet any considerable body of English ——- 
in a pitched battle. Fortune fayoured the 
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French by the withdrawal of the Black 
Prince from the command of the army. His 
increasing infirmities induced his physicians 
to recommend his return to his native air ; 
and he went to England, leaving his brother, 
John of Gaunt, to supply his place. 

Bertrand du Guesdiea. in the full career of 
his conquests, met with the bitter domestic 
loss of his wife, Tiphaine Ravenal, whom he 
had first known as the “ fair maid of Dinant,” 
and whom he had wooed and won when he 
was a mere humble adventurer. 

The success of the French under the Con- 
stable continued till the English were well- 
nigh driven out of France. But, as if to 
punish the King of France, who had enter- 
tained false suspicions of the loyalty of his 
able commander, death deprived him of his 
services. At the siege of the strong fortress of 
Chateauneuf-de-Randon, where Du Gueselin 
had taken an active part in the assault during 
the hot July weather, he was struck down 
with a mortal sickness and carried to his bed, 
where he died on the 13th July, 1380. 
Soon after his death a very touching homage 
was paid to his memory by the garrison of 
Chateauneuf-de-Randon. Having sworn to 
deliver up the fortress to him alone, they 
issued from the castle with their captain at 
their head, and, conducted by the échal 
de Sancerre, entered the tent where the body 
of the late hero was lying, and deposited the 
keys of the castle on his coffin. 

This interesting work is got up in a most 
commendable form. Paper, letter-press, &c., 
are all in the best style, and do honour to 
the publisher. Few biographies could pre- 
sent a larger field of action than this history 
of Bertrand du Guesclin; and Mr. Jamison 
has added a book of standard value to the 
literature of England. 








BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


The Chronicles of a Garden: its Pets and its 
Pleasures. By the late Miss Henrietta Wilson, 
author of “ Little Things,” &e. (Nisbet & Co.) 

Spring and Winter Gardening ; containing the 
System of Floral Decoration as practised at 
Cliveden. By John Fleming. (Journal of 
Horticulture.) 

The Gardener's Year- Book, Almanack, and 
Directory for 1864. By Robert Hogg, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &. (Journal of Horticulture.) 


J Vgpew Bacon’s Essays there is one on 

gardening which is one of the most 
charming essays ever written. ‘‘God Al- 
mighty,” he begins, “‘ first planted a garden; 
and, indeed, it is the purest of human plea- 
sures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings are 
but gross handy-works.” In that essay he 
took considerable pains to point out how, 
month by month, with proper attention, we 
may enjoy a constant change of flowering 
plants—a ‘‘ ver etuum,” as he calls it. 
‘* And,” he adds, ‘‘because the breath of 
flowers is far sweeter in the air, where it 
comes and goes like the warbling of music, 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what be 
the flowers and plants that do best perfume 
the air.” 

Just the books to furnish that information 
are the three the titles of which are — 
to this article. Miss Henrietta Wilson, 
whose ‘‘Chronicles of a Garden: its Pets 
and its Pleasures” comes to us in green and 
gold, fit for any lady’s boudoir, was the 
niece of Professor Wilson, under whose roof, 
in Queen Street, Edinburgh, she found a 
home for some years, spending, however, 
much of her time at Woodville, the abode of 
another uncle, in the then sg. J and secluded 
suburb of Morningside. garden was just 
such a one as a lover of flowers would delight 
in— nt with their breath and bright 
with blossom ; added to which, there were so 
many tame and happy creatures about the 
place that, when, a few years afterwards, 
upon the death of her aunt, she went to 
reside altogether at Woodville, it is no 
wonder that to chronicle this garden, its 
pets and pleasures, became to her a 
delightful occupation. Miss Wilson’s leisure 
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was not all, however, devoted to so pleasant 
atheme. She has left a name behind which 
will long be cherished by affectionate 
memories amongst the poor of the Cowgate 
and other neglected localities of the Scottish 
metropolis, whom she visited in sickness, 
and to whom her exertions have introduced 
the skilled and pious nurses of the ‘‘ Medical 
Mission Sick-Nurse Fund,” of which her 
cousin, the Rey. John Sym, of Free Grey- 
friars, is the treasurer, and to augment which 
the profits of this charming little book are to 

o. Miss Wilson was also the superinten- 

ent of a ‘‘mothers’ meeting;” and _ her 
biographer, the Rey. Dr. Hamilton, whose 
memoir is prefixed to the yolume, records, as 
an instance of the value of this labour of 
love, the saying of one of the poor women : 
‘‘Miss Wilson’s prayers aye gaed to my 
heart.” 

The calm of a mind at peace with itself, 
added to the grace of woman’s nature, per- 
vades the whole of the essays of which 
the book is composed—written, as every page 
shows, by one who never in her admiration 
of the creature forgets the Creator of all, and 
yet never descends to that mistaken manner 
of expressing her thoughts which approaches 
closely the confines of cant. Miss Wilson’s 
style is that of a well-educated woman ; 
and her instructions, always plain my ree 
tical, are as pleasant to read as ite’s 
‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,” or Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s ‘‘Salmonia;” while the 
titles of the essays themselves present so 
tempting a bill of fare that the book is sure 
to become deservedly popular with all who 
love a garden. Take, for instance, ‘‘ The 
Pleasures of Work ;” ‘‘Trees, Evergreens, 
and Shrubs ;” ‘‘Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter ;” ‘‘ Our Pets: Ranger’s Grave, To 
my Birdie, My Doves, To Flush, My Dog, 
On the Grave of a faithful Dog.” The book 
is beautifully got up, and the plates by Dr. 
R. K. Greville are sweetly appropriate. 

The second book on our list is an account 
of the successful formation of one of the most 
noble flower-gardens in this country—a reali- 
vation to some extent of Lord Bacon’s dream 
of a ‘‘ver perpetuum,” which has sprung up 
under the fostering care of Harriet , Duchess of 
Sutherland—aname which alllovers of flowers 
delight to honour. Around her grace’s seat 
at Cliveden, near Maidcnhead, in that most 
romantic portion of Thames scenery, these 
spring and winter flower-gardens have been 
laid out on a large scale by Mr. John Fleming, 
whose good taste has for the most part selected 
common, but bright, flowering, hardy plants 
for those used in the largest quantities, par- 
ticularly in the elegant ribbon-borders and 
the strips of a single colour which light up 
these beautiful ens and gladden the eye 
on every side. Mr. Fleming is to some extent 
the originator of this improved style of gar- 
dening ; and in this little book he communi- 
cates his experiences and instructions in a 
plain and practical style of writing, as agree- 
able to readers who desire to be their own 
gardeners as it is clear and distinct to those 
who wish to see those instructions carried 
out by others. 

The third book on our list is, as its title 
implies, more especially intended for the 
practical gardener. It is, nevertheless, just 
such a ‘‘ Year-Book, Almanack, and Direc- 
tory’ as an amateur should have by his side 
for his own especial reference, as it will enable 
him to give his instructions to his gardener 
or ground-workman in such a manner as 
will prevent the possibility of their being 
misunderstood. This is the fifth year of the 
publication ; and, as, like the ‘ British Al- 
manack and Companion,” it does not repeat 
year after year the same information as it 

ve before, the entire series becomes useful 
or reference, Thus, in the present volume, 
instead of the “ Floral Calendar ” which occu- 
pied the inner column in last year’s almanac, 
this space is now devoted toa ‘‘ Kitchen-Garden 
Calendar” for the use of amateurs, full of 
information as to the proper time to plant or 
gather all culinary vegetables and salads 
throughout the year, and with every neces- 
sary instruction for making them thrive and 
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flourish while growing. For next year a 
‘‘Flower-Garden Calendar” on the same 
plan is promised, which, in turn, is to give 
place to one for the fruit garden. The lists 
of new plants, fruits, roses, flowers, &c., of 
1863, are full of interest; and the Horticul- 
tural Directory, besides giving a list of nur- 
serymen, seedsmen, and florists in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity, gives also similar lists, 
arranged under the name of each county, in 
England and Wales, in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in the Channel Islands, with an alpha- 
betical index to the whole. This is followed 
by a list of the principal seats of the landed 
aristocracy in the three kingdoms, with the 
names of their owners and those of their 
gardeners, and of the nearest post-towns. 
The text concludes with a list of some of the 
principal nurserymen, seedsmen, and florists 
on the Continent. The value of all these 
lists is manifest; and, altogether, the ‘‘ Gar- 
dener’s Year-Book for 1864’ is an improve- 
ment upon its predecessors, and one of the 
most useful manuals of its class. 








THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE. 


The Wife's Evidence. By W.G. Wills, author of 
* Notice to Quit,” &c. Three Volumes. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

T's incapacity of a wife to give evidence 

for or against her husband in any 
criminal proceeding is one of those vestiges 
of legislative barbarism which surprise by 
the successful tenacity of their resistance to 
the general tendency of modern civilization. 

Many plausible arguments might be urged in 

its defence; but, viewed in the clear light of 

principle, it is at once seen to be inconsistent 
with any other conception of the relation of 
the sexes than that which regards woman as 
the mere handmaid of man. When this 
prevailed, it was felt equally derogatory to 
masculine dignity to place the reputation of 
any master at the mercy of his servant or of 
his wife. The evidence of the former was 
only admissible under the guarantee of 
veracity supposed to be afforded by the 
rack; that of the latter was not admitted 
at all. It is scarcely creditable to the 
gallantry of reformers that the emanci- 
pation of the domestic should have so 
long preceded that of the woman, unless 
on the assumption that a male menial is 
better than a ‘‘female markis.’’ But, in 
fact, the claims of woman in most other 
respects have as yet been so imperfectly 
recognised as to lend additional force to 


| the axiom of the incompatibility of fair 


legislation with inadequate representation. 
The evil will, no doubt, be eventually 
remedied in the usual way, by a strong 
pressure from the persons chiefly interested 
in obtaining redress. The protests of wronged 
and eloquent women largely contributed to 
place the law of divorce on a more satisfac- 
tory footing; they may now proceed to pro- 
pound the unanswerable inquiry why the 
wife should be permitted to tax her husband 
with adultery or cruelty, but forbidden to 
vindicate him from a charge of theft or 
murder. Mr. Wills has an easy task in 
exposing the inconsistency of such legisla- 
tion ; and it is evident that the situation of a 
wife, conscious of her husband’s innocence of 
a capital crime, and able to prove it might 
she but open her lips, possesses tragic ele- 
ments of a very high order. So far, the 
choice of subject is judicious, while it in- 
evitably involves the defects of all didactic 
fiction in necessitating a tone of advocacy on 
the part of the writer, and on the part of the 
reader that feeling of opposition natural to a 
mind compelled to contemplate one side of 
an gee with no chance of being allowed 
a look at the other. If the lions were the 
paintérs! We do not, indeed, imagine that 
a lion-Landseer would be quite equal to a 
Landseer’s lion ; nevertheless, it would be a 
satisfaction to see the maned and tawny 
artist trying his best. 

This reservation made, we have little else 
but praise for the ‘‘ Wife’s Evidence.” The 
story is very ably conceived, approaching the 
utmost limits of legitimate art in its exhibi- 
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tion of stirring incident and appeals to the 
sources of emotion, while it is studious of 
the conditions of probability, and respects 
the admonitions of good taste. This, of 
itself, will appear no mean praise when it is 
considered that the central incident is the 
murder of a husband by his wife, whose son 
by a former marriage is unjustly convicted 
of the crime, and only just ‘rescued by the 
timely confession of the actual delinquent. 
Somehow Mr. Wills’s tone is so earnest and 
genuine—he has _ identified himself so 
thoroughly with his personages, and puts 
their case with so much conviction and 
simplicity—that these dreadful events are 
exempt from every touch of the melodramatic, 
and affect us with none of the disgusted 
incredulity so generally aroused by writers 
of the sensational school of fiction. Indeed, 
it would be wrong to identify him with this 
school, for he has evidently bestowed more 
pains on the elaboration of his characters 
than of his incidents, and has been rewarded 
by a very gratifying amount of success. 
Coleman, fy is, indeed, somewhat below 


-| the mark, though not destitute of many proofs 


of observation and insight. But his wife is a 
charming creation, as sweet and genuine an 
example of pure womanhood as will be easily 
found in contemporary fiction. Mr. Wills 
possesses the secret of the accurate delinea- 
tion of female character by representing its 
traits as the spontaneous developments of an 
instinct which is its own law. The women 
of many novelists are merely effeminate men. 
Mr. Wills has apprehended the fundamental 
distinction which lies at the root of the differ- 
ences of sex, and in Nellie Coleman has pro- 
duced a character whose virtues themselves 
are less engaging than the simplicity and 
transparency of soul through which they are 
made visible. The same conception of female 
character has proved of infinite service to the 
author in his portrait of Coleman’s mother. 
She has committed a murder for which her 
son is in danger of death, and till the last 
moment she is content to let him suffer. 
Such a personage can only be preserved from 
becoming repulsive by being represented as 
practically irresponsible; and Mr. Wills’sartis 
nowhere more apparent than in his picture of 
the exclusive predominance of the instinct of 
self-preservation in adisposition not naturally 
ungenerous, but so incapable of reflection or 
forethought as to be entirely carried away 
by the master passion of the hour, as a sensi- 
tive organization seems to live wholly in 
a single suffering nerve. Michael, the 
Irish servant, is an admirable and nation- 
ally characteristic type of generous instinct, 
uncontrolled by principle—a picture as racy 
and spirited as any in Lever, without any 
approach to caricature. Indeed, though Mr. 
Wills is an excellent narrator, and endowed 
with no small share of the constructive 
faculty, the best side of his talent is psycho- 
logical analysis—a field so extensive that he 


will never be at a loss for subjects, and where 


we hope to meet him again before long. 
Meanwhile, we must reiterate a cordial com- 
mendation of his present work. 








MIGNET’S ‘ ELOGES HISTORIQUES.” 


Eloges Historiques: Th. Souffroy; Baron de 
Gérando ; Laromiguiére ; Lakanal ; Schelling ; 
Comte fPortalis; Hallam; Lord Macaulay. 
Par M. Mignet, de Académie Frangaise, Secré- 
taire perpétuel de lAcadémies des Sciences 
morales et politiques. (Paris: Didier et Cie.) 


ITERARY and scientific societies on this 
side of the Channel are not in the habit 

of setting apart special occasions for honour- 
ing departed members. When a distin- 
guished Englishman dies, his life, character, 
and actions are freely discussed in the various 
newspapers; perhaps his death is “im- 
roved” in one or two funeral sermons ; and, 
if he be sufficiently distinguished, in a year 
or more his biography may be seen in 
Mr. Mudie’s list of new books. A French- 
man enjoys one or two additional opportuni- 
ties of posthumous fame. In the first place, 
his friends will deliver speeches in his praise 
over his grave; and, in the second, if he be- 
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longs to either of the four academies which 
compose the Institute, or indeed to almost 
any public society or association, he may rest 
pretty certain that his name will at some 
future date receive honour among his 
brethren. 

It must be owned that there is mage | 
graceful in this last tribute of respect an 
admiration. When a man has toiled well 
and faithfully in his art or in his craft; when 
he has striven to enlarge the bounds of know- 
ledge in any direction; when he has laboured 
for the good of his fellows, it is right that 
something should mark that his services are 
appreciated by those among whom he worked, 
and who are best able to judge of his merits. 
It seems cold and almost heartless that a 
society should bury its dead out of its sight, 
filling up their places without a sign that 
they are not forgotten. When King Henry, 
on hearing 

“That Percy of Northumberland 
aia. wee slaine at Chevy-Chace,” 


“T trust I have within my realme 
Five hundred as good as he,” 
he made an observation which may have 
been strictly accurate, but was certainly 
not respectful to the deceased Karl’s memory. 
At any rate, the time for making the boast 
was not well chosen. When King James, on 
the other hand, called Scotland to witness, 
‘‘T have not any captaine more 
Of such account ”’ 

as the ‘‘ brave Erle Douglas,” he fell into the 
other extreme. Assuming—an enormous 
piece of credulity—that his words are cor- 
rectly reported, we may suppose that this 
was merely the exaggerated utterance of 
sudden grief. His recent loss warped his 
judgment. ‘The English ballad-maker, how- 
ever (on the same assumption that the whole 
passage is not due to his invention), took 
advantage of King James’s exclamation, and 
disparaged Scotland accordingly. 

This points to a great danger, which the 
writer of an academic éloge can with difficulty 
escape. Ho is speaking of a man who is 
perhaps lately dead ; he is probably speaking 
to many men who have known and honoured 
the deceased; adverse criticism might be 
regarded as an implied censure on the body 
for admitting him into its ranks. Under 
these circumstances it is likely that the 
maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum will ring 
in the orator’s ears with more than ordinary 
force, and that his discourse will be merely a 
tissue of empty praises and unmeaning com- 
pliments. 

M. Mignet has almost entirely avoided 
this danger in the volume of ‘“‘ Eloges His- 
toriques”’ now before us. It is true that the 
tone throughout is more eulogistic, and that 
there are fewer ‘‘ buts” and less opposition 
than we are in the habit of seeing in reviews, 
whether French or English. But this may 
be easily explained. . Mignet regards 
himself less as the exponent of his own 
thoughts and systems than of those whose 


éloges he is writing. When, however, their | 


opinions, works, or actions seem to him to 


call for censure, he is not by any means | 


afraid of distributing it. He is a man who 


has his own views, though he does not | 


obtrude them; and, when they do appear 


at the surface, they show a mind at once | 


able, upright, and devoted to all that is 
great and noble. 

The éloges, or lectures, as we should call 
them, which compose this volume were de- 


livered by M. Mignet at the annual meetings | 


of the Académie des Sciences morales et poli- 
~ of which he is perpetual secretary. 
They are all cut on amd the same model— 
consisting, first, of a few general opening 


observations ; then of a sketch of the man’s | 


life, happily intermingled with an analysis of, 
and critical remarks on, his various works; 
and lastly of a general summary. There does 
not seem to be any rule concerning the num- 
ber of years which must elapse between the 
death of a member or associate of the Aca- 
demy and the date on which this tribute is 
paid to his memory. The French philoso- 
phers and metaphysicians Jouffroy, Baron 


de Gérando, and Laromiguiére died respec- 
tively on the 1st March, 1842, the 10th of 
November, 1842, and the 12th of August, 
1837 ; their é/oges were read in the meetings 
of 1853, 1854, and 1856—that is to say, eleven, 
twelve, and nineteen years after their deaths. 
Lakanal, whose election seems to have been 
due rather to what he had done for the 
cause of philosophy and science during the 
Revolution than to any special personal emi- 
nence, died on the 17th of February, 1845. 
His éloge was read in 1857. After this, how- 
ever, the distance of time between the man’s 
death and the reading of the record of his 
life and labours grows shorter. Schelling, 
the German philosopher, whose éloge was 
read at the annual meeting of 1858, died 
only four years before, on the 20th of August, 
1854. Portalis, the jurist, left this world on 
the 5th of August, 1858, and was duly 
honoured two years afterwards. And, lastly, 
the lives and labours of Hallam and Lord 
Macaulay, who left us on the 21st of Jan- 
uary and 28th December, 1859, were only 
eulogized in the séances of 1862 and 1863. 

It may be that our judgments are influenced 
by national prejudice, but we certainly prefer 
the biographies of our two fellow-countrymen 
to those of the other distinguished men whom 
we have named. M. Mignet is himself a 
historian, and, though he displays a wonderful 
power of giving a clear though succinct 
account of a philosophical system, yet we 
cannot but think that the lives and works of 
the two historians had greater attractions for 
him than those of the philosophers. For 
both Hallam and Lord Macaulay he expresses 
the greatest admiration; and our readers 
will doubtless be glad to see the terms in 
which the author of the histories of the 
French Revolution and of Mary Queen of 
Scots speaks of his English brethren. He 
says concerning the first :— 

History increases and extends the experience of 
the human race. She does it less by pleasing 
narrations and moving pictures than by profound 
researches into the hidden causes of events, by 
considerations which show their connexion and 
bearing, and by honest impartial judgments ; from 
these spring the lessons calculated to elevate man- 
kind, and those great glimmerings of light which 
serve to guide the nations. It is this moral 
mission of history which Mr. Hallam set himself 
to accomplish; this it is which has shed a lustre 
on his name. Mr. Hallam occupies a place apart 
—a place high among the most celebrated con- 
temporary historians; and in England he stands 
at the head of those rare historians who have 
carried into their knowledge of and judgments on 
the past the penetrative clear-sightedness and 
firm equity of a free and philosophical spirit. 
Recognising this, at a very early date, you 
included among your illustrious associates the 
learned author of ‘ Europe in the Middle Ages,” 
that vast composition in which his high 
and powerful vision embraces ten centuries of the 
social existence and spiritual condition of the 
Western world ; the able writer, who has given us 
a great political history of England from the 
period of the invasions down to near our own 








times, following her free constitution, which he 
has seized in its origins, followed in its slow de- 


velopment, explained in its laborious vicissitudes, | 


and exposed in the perfection of its spirit as in 
| the beauty of Rie teisdheadions lastly, the judicious 
appreciator of the literature of Europe during 
three centurices—a literature whose splendours, 
varying in every country, he has described, some- 
times as an elegant critic, always as a learned 


historian. 


| Again, a little further on, M. Mignet says :— 


Mr. Hallam occupies a place between those his- 


torians who are purely narrators and those who | 


materials for learned controversy; and the 
stock of such problems yet remaining un- 
| solved is by no means exhausted. The views 
| of books and writers handed down from un- 
| critical times have extraordinary permanence, 


_are altogether philosophers. He is as learned 
and mere scrupulously exact than the former, as 
| penetrative and more circumspect than the latter. 
On every subject that possesses some importance 
for human society—such as the formation of states, 
_ manners and morals, the origin and development 
of institutions—he collects the most certain and 
most useful testimonies, and then, from the 
heights of his wisdom and with a firm reason, he 
pronounces magisterial decisions. Indeed he is the 
magistrate of history. He brings past generations 
to the bar of his tribunal, and holds up their 
| errors as a warning and example to the genera- 
tions of the future. He does not admit that the 
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perversity of the times is any excuse for a wicked 
action ; and the vices of an age do not make him 
indulgent to the vices of men. Violence, corrup- 
tion ; weakness, tyranny, the evils of ignorance, 
contempt for mankind— everything, in short, that 
harms, impairs, troubles, oppresses, or abases-—he 
exposes it all clearly and with a virtuous equity 
in the instructive severity of his judgments. 


M. Mignet is equally, if not more, compli- 
mentary to Lord Macaulay. He even goes 
farther than most Englishmen will be pre- 
— to follow him, for he denies that the 

istorian was ever influenced by the Whig. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ History of England,’ he 
says :— 

In this fine history, which is epic in movement 
and resplendent in form, Macaulay sees through 
the tangle of events with a piercing eye, exposes 
them with consummate ability, and judges them 
as an able politician. His narrations carry you 
away by the life which he throws into them. He 
gives animation to everything that he relates, and 

| to the knowledge which gives accuracy he unites the 
art that makes interesting. He enables the reader 
to appreciate as well as to know ; and, as a rule, his 
justice is equal to his clear-sightedness. Macau- 
| lay throws passion into history, but he does not 
falsify it... .. A very splendid writer, he is in 
general a very equitable judge. He is attached to 
what is right, not as a Whig, but as an English- 
man; he does not condemn acts of wickedness 
and tyranny from party motives, but for reasons 
of justice; he attacks the wrong, which he hates, 
because he loves what is good; and it is only on 
account of his own rectitude that he raises his 
voice against duplicity, and of his own honourable 
feelings that he denounces perfidy. He pronounces 
the verdict and distributes the condemnations of 
history without regard for any reprehensible pre- 
judice, without excusing any fault, without omitting 
to mention any indignity, whoever may have been 
the sufferer or offender. Never indifferent under 
pretext of being impartial, he considers facts in 
their relations both with moral order and public 
utility. He brings only generous sentiments to 
bear on his study of the past, and draws there- 
from noble lessons as well as interesting scenes. 
He seeks not only to strike the imagination, but to 
enlighten the reason, and, if he pleases with art, he 
also instructs with honesty. 


Few Englishmen would go further than 
this: many, indeed, would not go as far. 
But it is pleasant to hear such honest praise 
and generous criticism coming to us from 
another land. 

M. Mignet enjoys a great reputation as a 
writer of éloges. There is always a large 
, attendance to hear them delivered; and the 
two volumes similar to the present which 
appeared some years ago have had a consi- 
derable sale. This success is easily ac- 
counted for, and is most legitimate. Every 
one of the ‘‘ Eloges”’ contains an eloquent and 





well-studied literary portrait. The biogra- 
phical details are chosen with great art, and 
the manner in which they are blended with 


an exposition of the opinions embraced by 
the subject of the éloge is most skilful. 
Many passages in the volume rise to elo- 
quence, and M. Mignet never absolutely 
nods. We have only one objection to make 
to his style—viz., that it is more complicated 
and antithetical than quite suits modern 
taste. 








SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

(THE TARGUMS.) . 

A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Anti- 

quity, Biography, Geography, and Natural 

History. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
Second and Third Volumes. (Murray.) 








(SECOND NOTICE.) 


HE history of literature abounds in ob- 
scure problems, which have furnished 


and the process of perpetuating them is ever 

ing on in the great literary factories, whose 
Cuoniere find 1t an easy business to pour 
from one vessel into another. The work done 
by the early investigators of the monuments 
of the past was really prodigious, and they 





had to pioneer their way under great diffi- 
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culties. They had to collect and methodize 
for themselves the materials with which they 
worked, and to create their own apparatus. 
The critical historian of the present day finds 
the d cleared, immense collections of 
materials easy of reference ready to his hand, 
dictionaries and encyclopsedias which leave 
him no excuse for ignorance. His duty is to 
test and verify the conclusions of his prede- 
cessors, and to educe others more exact; nor 
is his industry in this direction likely to go 
unrewarded. The observation of triflin 
facts may lead to immense results, an 
through small chinks large views may be 
obtained. It is the perception of this which 
cheers the labours which might of themselves 
seem dry and tedious, and it is this which 
gives dignity and importance to investiga- 
tions which to the uninitiated appear 
frivolous enough. 

The history of Jewish literature, from the 
time of Ezra down to the twelfth century of 
our era, notwithstanding the labours of many 
learned men, seems still to be involved in 
much obscurity. We hear of Talmuds and 
Targums, but with faint ideas of their chrono- 
logical connexion with the rest of the world’s 
history. The article ‘‘ Tar * i De 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” by Mr. 
Emanuel Deutsch of the British Museum, 
gives a very complete and exhaustive view 
of the most recent conclusions in respect to 
the ancient versions of the Scriptures known 
by this name which have been arrived at b 
critical inquirers, among whom Mr. Deutsc 
himself holds a place as an original inves- 
tigator. His intimate knowledge of Rab- 
binical Hebrew and of the Oriental languages, 
as well as a sound critical discernment, have 
well qualified him for this labour. The sub- 
ject is sufficiently interesting to induce us to 
a to give our readers a short account 
of it. 

The Targums are versions of the Old 
Testament in what has been called Chaldee, 
but which is, in fact, the language of Aram 
or Syria. The Jews, on their return from 
Babylon, had lost the old Hebrew tongue in 
bee measure, and the Aramaic had become 

amiliar to them. According to an ancient 
belief, the Hebrew people had preserved 
during their Egyptian captivity the language 
of their forefathers, in consequence, it was 
thought, of their isolated existence in the 
province of Goshen, where they had inter- 
course only with their own people; but, in 
their Babylonian captivity, their circum- 
stances were far different. They were scat- 
tered about this great empire, and enjoyed 
liberty of intercommunication with the 
natives, who were of a kindred race, but 
spoke another dialect of the language. They 
were, it seems, without restraint in the 
exercise of professions and trades, and some 
of them rose to high offices in the state. 
They thus struck root firmly in the land of 
their exile, and, when opportunity offered to 
return to their own country, they were, on 
the whole, loth to take advantage of it. 


What more natural than that the immigrants 
under Zerubbabel, and still more those who came 
with Ezra, several generations of whose ancestors 
had been settled in Babel, should have brought 
with them the Aramaic, if not as their wit ite 
at all events as an idiom with which they were 
sangeet familiar, and which they “yé partly 

ave continued to use as their colloquial language 
in Palestine, as, in fact, they had to use it in 
Babylon ? 

When the institution of the public reading 
of the law was established or reinstated b 
Ezra, it must soon have been found that the 

was not familiar to the mass of 
hearers ; and hence arose the practice of some 
one getting up, after the reading, to explain 
or interpret to the multitude in their own 
dialect. The term ‘‘ Targum” expresses at 
once translation and explanation; and the 
— who — rEnplich was called 
'geman—whence our ’ 
the Italian Turcimanno, and the ch 
Truchement. Curiously enough, it seems 
that these interpreters were not held gene- 
wef in very high respect, one reason 


they were paid for their services ; and, as 





these were performed on the Sabbath, money 
so earned, it was said, could be attended by 
no blessing. Various strict rules and regu- 
lations were laid down for their observance, 
such as the following :—‘‘ Neither the reader 
nor the interpreter are to raise their voices 
one above the other;” ‘‘ they have to wait 
for each other until each have finished his 
verse;” ‘‘ the meturgeman is not to lean 
against a pillar or beam, but to stand with 
fear and with reverence ;” ‘‘ he is not to use 
a written targuin, but he is to deliver his 
translation vivd voce;’? ‘‘ no more than one 
verse in the Pentateuch and three in the 
Prophets shall be read and translated at a 
time.” They seem, indeed, to have borne 
a worse reputation than our own parish 
clerks were wont to do. 


* Persons,” it is said, “ unfit to be readers, as 
those whose clothes were so torn and ragged that 
their limbs became visible through the rents, 
their appearance thus not corresponding to the 
reverence due to the sacred word itself, were ad- 
mitted to the office of a meturgeman; and, apart 
from there not being the slightest authority 
attached to their interpretations, they were liable 
to be stopped and silenced, publicly and igno- 
miniously, whenever they seemed to overstep the 
bounds of discretion. Mention is made of a boy 
under thirteen years of age having been allowed 
to act as an interpreter.” 


Notwithstanding such inconveniences, the 
fear of a written version, which might pos- 
sibly assert authority over the original 
Hebrew text, is said to have long prevented 
the composition, or at least the use, of such 
a work; and Gamaliel the elder (middle of 
the 1st century A.D.) is said to have ordered 
a written Tar on Job to be hidden and 
buried out of sight. At the end of the second 
century, however, other views prevailed, and 
the practice of reading a Targum is com- 
mended. ‘‘ The gradual growth of the code 
of the written Targum,” says Mr. Deutsch, 
‘such as now embraces almost the whole of 
the Old Testament, and contains, we may 
presume, but few snatches of the primitive 
Targums, is shrouded in deep obscurity.” 
Names and authors and dates have been 
assigned, indeed, to the various Targums 
which we possess; but the only positive 
result at which modern criticism has arrived 
is ‘‘that nearly all the names and dates 
hitherto commonly attached to them must be 
rejected.”” One of the most celebrated and 
valuable of the Targums is that of Onkelos 
on the Pentateuch. The explanation given 
of this name is curious ; the questions, Who 
was Onkelos? was there ever such a man? 
were there more than one of the name? did 
he translate the whole Bible or only part of 
it? is the Targum in question the translation 
he made? &c., have been matters of lively 
controversy among scholars. Some have 
thought that his name was a corruption of 
Nicolaus, others that it was an abbreviation 
of Homunculus or Avunculus. The Talmud 

uotes this Targum often, but never calls it 
the Targum of Onkelos. On the other hand, 
the same work quotes the Greek version of 
Aquila as the Targum of Akilas. This ver- 
sion was, it seems, high in estimation amon 
the Jews, who Fer , her} it, in its staunc 
adherence to the idioms and grammatical 
forms of the Hebrew, far superior to the Sep- 
tuagint translation, which, they maintained, 
contained interpolations and unwarranted 
deviations from the original. They looked 
upon it as the model of a perfect version; 
and thus it happened that an Aramaic version 
of the Pentateuch which had gained a high 
repute for accuracy was styled an Aquila- 
Targum, or a version done after the manner 
of Aquila. The name Aquila or Akilas be- 
came altered into Onkelos, by a process of 
corruption of which other instances are found 
in the Talmud, where, for instance, Adrianus 
is turned into Andrianus. Onkelos in later 
times came to be looked upon as a distinct 
ego and legendary stories were told of 

im which bore some resemblance to those 
which had been handed down in reference to 
Aquila, the author of the Greek version. 
Strange as this confusion seems, there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt that such is 
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the real origin of Onkelos, who thus vanishes 
into thin air, the Targum alone remaining, 
the solid work of some nameless person or 
persons who lived we know neither where nor 
when. The theory of its composition is as 
follows :—Parts of the work began to be 
committed to writing about the end of the 
second century ; but these, so far from super- 
seding oral or extempore interpretation, were 
at first forbidden to be read in public. The 
quotations made by writers show that there 
was no uniformity in these partial versions ; 
and this diversity seems to have led to the 
production of an authorized edition, founded 
upon those which were current, at the end of 
the third century or the beginning of the 
fourth. The place where the work was 
accomplished was, in all probability, Babylon, 
which was then the centre of Jewish learning. 
The object of the Targum being not motels 
to translate, but also to some extent to ex- 
pound, it is not a mere literal version, but 
contains much which is indicative of the 
popular theology at the time when it was 
written. This latitude, however, seems to 
be used with considerable judgment and 
sobriety. 

Generally and broadly it may be stated that 
alterations are never attempted, save for the 
sake of clearness; tropical terms are dissolved by 
judicious circumlocutions, for the correctness of 
which the authors and editors—in possession of 
the living tradition of a language still written, if 
not spoken, in their day—certainly seem better 
judges than some modern critics, who, through 
their own incomplete acquaintance with the idioms, 
injudiciously blame Onkelos. Highly character- 
istic is the aversion of the Targum to anthro- 
popathies and anthropomorphisms; in fact, to 
any term which could in the eyes of the multitude 
lower the idea of the Highest Being. Yet there 
are many passages retained in which human affec- 
tions and qualities are attributed to Him. He 
speaks, He sees, He hears, He smells the odour of 
sacrifice, is angry, repents, &c.—the Targum thus 
showing itself entirely opposed to the allegorizing 
and symbolizing tendencies which in those, and 
still more in later days, were prone to transform 
Biblical history itself into the most extraordinar 
legends and fairy tales, with or without a moral. 
The Targum, however, while retaining terms like 
the arm of God, the right hand of God, the finger 
of God—for Power, Providence, &c.—replaces 
terms like foot, front, back of God by the fitting 
figurative meaning. 

The manuscripts of the Onkelos-Targum 
are very numerous, but none has yet been 
found older than 600 years at the most. The 
next in importance is the Targum on the 
historical books and prophets, called that of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, who lived in the first 
half of the first century A.D. Numerous 
discrepancies have prevailed amongst the 
commentators as to the real authorship and 
age of this work. ‘The fact seems to be that 
it was writte:. in the fourth century by a 
certain Joseph, president of the school of 
Pumbaditha in Babylonia, a blind man, but 
who was euphemistically called ‘‘ The Clear- 
sighted.” It is rather an exegetical paraphrase 
than a version, and runs off into curious 
expansions of the original text, containing 
occasionally strange legendary matter. Mr. 
Deutsch says :— 

We may notice a feature of our Targum, not 
the least interesting perhaps in relation to general 
or human literature: viz., that the Shemitic fai 
and legendary lore, which for the last two thou- 
sand years, so far as we can trace it, has grown up 
in east and west to vast glittermg mountain 
ranges, is to a very great extent to be found in an 
embryo state, so to say, in this our Targum. 
When the literary history of those most wonderful 
circles of mediseval sagas—the sole apparent fruit 
brought home by the Crusaders from the eastern 
battle-fields—shall come to be written by a com- 
petent and thorough investigator, he will have to 
extend his study of the sources to this despised 
“ fabulosus ” Targum Jonathan ben Uzziel. 


While the two Targums above mentioned 
represent the theology of the Babylonian 
Jews of the third and fourth centuries, there 
are others which sprang up-some centuries 
later, in Palestine itself. ese have been 
called the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
and the Jerusalem Targum. These two 
appear to be, in fact, one and the same, the 
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Pseudo-Jonathan being but a second and 
enlarged edition of the Jerusalem. The date 
is about the latter half of the seventh century. 
The points of agreement and of difference 
are illustrated by Mr. Deutsch at consider- 
able length by parallel passages. Of later 
Targums there are several of different cha- 
racter and authorship. Their origin and 
date seem sufficiently obscure. Mr. Deutsch 
ventures no nearer to a date than the round 
number A.D. 1000. Some of them contain 
matters of much interest, which do not seem 
to have ever been competently studied. For 
instance, one Targum on the book of Esther 
is mentioned which 

is a collection of Eastern romances, broken up 
and arranged in single verses; of gorgeous hues 
and extravagant imagination, such as are to be 
met with in the Adshaib or Chamis, or any 
Eastern collection of legends and tales. 


It may be mentioned that the only books of 
the Old Testament upon which no Targum is 
known to exist are those of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. Until lately it was thought that the 
book of Daniel was without one, for which 
fact Jewish commentators did not fail to offer 
weighty reasons. Munk, the great Orient- 
alist, dieoovered such a work in the Impe- 
rial Library at Paris, not in its original 
Aramaic, but in a Persian translation, a few 
words only of the original being placed at the 
beginning. It appears, from the nature of 
the contents, to have been written in the 
twelfth century. 

The Targums form but a small portion of 
a vast and interesting literature, the Aramaic, 
the growth of Babylonia and Syria, at certain 
remarkable epochs of history; and we join 
with Mr. Deutsch in the hope, expressed at 
the conclusion of his article, that linguistic 
studies may soon turn in this direction. 
Though most of the Targums have been long 
printed, and some of them over and over 
again, a critical edition is yet a desideratum. 








NOTICES. 


Cre-fydd’s Family Fare. The Young House- 
wife’s Daily Assistant in all Matters relating to 
Cookery and Housekeeping, &c. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co. Pp. clix—335.)—ItT must be admitted 
that the arts of cookery and dining, as far as this 
country is concerned, are by no means so advanced 
as they are in some other countries, poor in 
comparison, and wanting the means and appliances 
which Great Britain, as the first commercial nation 
in the world, has at her command. It is true we 
have no lack of cookery books, good, bad, and 
indifferent ; but such a book as Dr. Johnson pro- 
mised to write for Mr. Dilly to publish—* a book 
of cookery on philosophical principles, telling 
what is the best butcher’s meat, the proper seasons 
of different vegetables, how to roast and boil, and 
how to compound” in unison with those prin- 
ciples—is the exception and not the rule. To the 
few good cookery books, ewm grano salis, we may 
now add “Cre-fydd’s Family Fare,” which, by 
way of introduction, gives family bills of fare for 
every day in the year. These, though evidently 
d.awn outwith considerable care, are not at all times 
suiliciently appetitive to the eye, which Gibbon 
calls “the organ of fancy,” to make one wish to 
see them adopted by the woman one is bound to love 
best. Take, for example, the bill of fare put down 
for this very 16th of January, a boiled aitch bone 
of beef having been the pice de résistance of yester- 
day’s dinner :—“ Breakrast: Cold beef, bloaters, 
hot cake, preserves. DINNER: Pea-soup, cold beef, 
pickled beetroot, stuffed cabbage, roasted potatoes, 
Clarence pudding, cheese, &e. KiroHeN: Mutton 
chops (two chump cho ), potatons, cold pudding.” 
Now “Cre-fydd” must pardon us for saying that we 
strongly object to pea-soup made out of the liquor 
in which the aitch-bone of yesterday was boiled. 
It is so apt to make a man thirsty, that, even 
though “Cre-fydd” would undertake to supply a 
sound Bordeaux ad libitum for the nonce, we are 
half inclined to imagine we should rather fancy a 
chop at the ¢lub on that day than risk the un- 
— feeling which would be sure to ensue 

m partaking of that soup, and the stuffed cab- 
bage to follow, at home. Having had the cold 
salt beef for breakfast, even the pickled beetroot 
would scarcely tempt us to dine off the same joint 
on the same day; and cabbage, stuffed with 


sausage-meat, veal suet, egg, and sweet herbs, fol- 





lowing uyee the soup, would hardly do. We half 
suspect that even young and inexperienced house- 
keepers will look upon the one hundred and twenty 
odd pages with Roman numerals, which these bills 
of fare occupy, more as a matter of curiosity than 
of utility. These family bills of fare are followed 
by others for dinner parties and evening entertain- 
ments; and to these little objection can be made, 
excepting to the probable cost which is put against 
each, and which is calculated on far too low a scale, 
sufficient latitude not being allowed for the chances 
of some of the guests being better trencher-men 
than others. Here, forinstance, is “A FRIENDLY 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENT FOR 18 OR 20 PER- 
sons: Tea, coffee, cakes, coffee-biscuits. Potted 
veal and tongue saudwiches, ham sandwiches; 
patties, tartlets, four kinds of fruit according to 
the season; biscuits, macaroons, tipsy cake with 
fruit or jam ; cream cheese, rolls. Mayonnaise 
of lobster. Two bottles of punch (see receipts), 
one bottle of port, two bottles of sherry.— 
Cost, exclusive of punch and wine, £1 12s.” 
Such ethereal treats as thirty-two shillings’ worth 
of the viands mentioned would furnish could do 
but little to stay the appetites of twenty hungry 
people when supper-time comes after some hours 
of dancing, singing, and talking; for ‘“ Cre-fydd” 
must not forget that singing and talking are by no 
means to be despised as means of creating an ap- 
petite, and that such muscular action as dancing 
is very apt to give an extra relish to one’s food. 
The real value of ‘“Cre-fydd’s Family Fare” 
begins with the Arabic numerals, and does not 
decrease till we reach the end of the volume 
at page 335. This portion of the book con- 
sists of nearly one thousand receipts, all of 
which the authoress gives us to understand she 
has herself tried and approved of, and in each of 
which the exact quantity of every ingredient is 
carefully given, as well as the exact time required 
in cooking. These receipts have the merit also of 
each being perfect in itself, without references and 
cross-references to others, which is often perplexing 
to the novice, and always tedious and trouble- 
some. All French terms have been avoided ; and, 
as “ Cre-fydd’s” establishment seems to have con- 
sisted only of two female servants, and the usual 
appliances found in the kitchen of such an esta- 
blishment have been sufficient to prepare all the 
dishes set forth, the whole of these receipts will 
be found suitable to persons of moderate income, 
whose position in life demands from them a due 
regard to its conventionalities. 

The Critical School of Jesus Christ: a Reply 
to M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” By Edmond De 
Pressensé, Pastor of the French Evangelical 
Church, &e. Translated by L. Corkran. (Stock. 
Pp. 86.)—From the reputation of the author, and 
from the peculiar vigour with which this little 
work is written, it is likely to take a place of its 
own among the multitudinous replies to M. Renan. 
It begins ironically with a passage from which the 
following is an extract :—“ Now at last the cloud 
that enveloped and hid the origin of faith is 
dispelled, the nimbus that encircled the head of 
Christ is gone. The God whose feet they kissed 
turns out to be nothing more than a delicious 
shepherd who lived on the banks of the lake of 
Galilee. The Gospel is but a companion picture 
to Virgil’s eclogues, and the Crucified One, who 
was to rule the world from his blood-stained cross, 
is now reduced to the dimensions of a Tityrus, 
more moral than Virgil’s, but a greater charlatan, 
too. O wondrous triumph of the great school of 
criticism, at once so destructive and so respectful ! 
There is nothing like it for knowing how to bury 
a dead religion under a heap of flowers, and for 
making apotheoses after the old Roman fashion, 
ridding themselves of what was irksome by causing 
it to disappear in a cloud of glory—witness their 
first king, suppressed the same moment he was 
deified. Most decidedly the die is cast.””— Recent 
Forms of Unbelief : some Account of Renan’s 
“Vie de Jésus.” By William Lee, Minister of 
the Parish of Roxburgh. (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston and Douglas. Pp. 40.)—T ts reply to M. 
Renan, by a Scottish parish-clergyman, is of a 
drier and more homespun character than M. De 
Pressensé’s, but is written in a spirit of evident 
seriousness. 
~ Tammas Bodkin ; or,the Humours of a Scottish 
Tailor. (Edinburgh: Menzies ; Glasgow: Love. 
Pp. 384.)—“ A rew of the chapters contained in 
this volume, and chiefly those to be found towards 
the end of it,” the preface informs us, “have 
already —_— at various periods, and in 4 
slightly different form, in the columns of the 
People’s Journal.” The is written in the 
Scottish dialect, as spoken in Fifeshire; and, 
although the use of such a vehicle must necessarily 


curtail the number of readers, it may ultimately | 
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exempt the book from oblivion; for its pages will 
be quoted for philological purposes and for the 
sake of the old customs which are so graphically 
described in them. It is rather to be re- 

tted that our author has followed so closely, 
in form at least, Delta’s ““Mansie Wauch,” and 
that, possessing such humour and descriptive 
power as we find in his pages, he did not build 
on a foundation and after a plan of his own. 
“Tammas Bodkin” was the heir of four or five 
acres of wet muirland in the far-famed “ East 
Neuk o’ Fife ;” and the story recounts the many 
adventures and mishaps of which he was the hero 
and the subject, beginning with the stormy winter 
night on which he was born, and ceasing only 
in interest when he gets fairly settled in an 
Irish rookery in Dundee, consisting of O’Tooles, 
McCostigans, and O’Gradys, whose rioting and 
uproar he prefers to the risk of having his wife 
devoured alive by the “ Norfolk Howards” he 
had left in full possession of the house in “ Bonnet 
Hill.” The incidents of the story are all brought 
about in a natural way, and most of them are 
very laughable. The tailor himself abounds in 
quaint sayings and in asound homely philosophy ; 
but our author fails to develop his character, and 
leaves him as gullible after his metropolitan ex- 
periences as he was before he tumbled, in a fit 
of drunken stupefaction, into the hold of the 
London-bound schooner lying at St. Andrew’s. 
The story addresses itself mainly to the working 
classes; and to such, in Scotland, it will prove 
what is called “ a fund of amusement.” 

Missions Apostolic and Modern, An Exposition 
of the Narrative of St. Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey, in relation to the Protestant Missions of 
the Present Century. By Frederick W. Briggs, 
author of “ Pentecost” and “ The Founding of 
the Church.” (Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 
333.)—“ Tuer several chapters into which this 
work is divided are not,” the preface tells us, 
“sermons; nor is their structure sermonic.” 
“The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles are,” says our author, “a 
history, complete in itself, of labours, now for the 
first time regularly and formally undertaken, to 
diffuse the Gospel among the various classes of 
the Gentile world :” and he thinks that an expo- 
sition of this history must necessarily be an expo- 
sition of all the great principles of missionary 
action. Such is the task to which Mr. Briggs 
addresses himself; and he brings to his aid much 
geographical, historical, and Biblical research. 

A Charge delivered to the Diocese of Oxford, 
at his Sixth Visitation, November 1863, by 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord High 
Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen, and Chan- 
cellor of the Order of the Garter. Published at 
the request of the Clergy and Laity. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and J. Parker. Pp. 85.)—Iyn 
speaking of the discoveries in science contradict- 
ing direct assertions of the Bible, the Bishop 
says :—‘‘ We should never refuse, or hesitate, or 
dislike, or fear to receive any really authenticated 
fact because it seems to contradict any other fact, 
either in Nature or in Revelation. We should 
never twist, distort, or mutilate any such fact in 
order to make it fit into any system. Nature is as 
much the voice of God as Revelation. In the 
interests of truth we should, in all contests with 
false teaching, trust much to argument, little to 
authority, and less to censure.” The Burial Ser- 
vice, he thinks, may yet be slightly modified ; but 
the present, with its many agitations, is not the 
time for it. The attendance in public worship is 
considerably increased in the diocese of Oxford ; 
and his lordship records a marked improvement in 
“ Confirmations,” as respects the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes, and im “ Ordinations,” as re- 
gards the increased seriousness of tone amongst 
the candidates. In the part of his Charge refer- 
ring to pulpit preparation, his remy» has this, 
emphatic sentence :—“ For, if whilst the leading 
article of almost every newspaper is written with 
care, intellectual exertion, and so as to rouse the 
reader’s attention, the utterances of the pulpit 
alone are dull, monotonous, and droning, it will 
soon be powerless and despised.” His concluding 
suggestions on the manner in which his clergy 
ought to prepare their sermons ought to be read 
by all preachers. 

Vatican Sculptures. Selected and Arranged in 
the Order in which they are Found in the Gal- 
leries. Briefly explained by Robert Macpherson, 
Rome. (Chapman and Hall.)—Tue long i- 
dence of Mr. Macpherson, the pho er, im 
Rome peculiarly fits him to play the part of 
cicerone. He received, if we remember rightly, 
a regular art education at the Scottish Aca- 
demy, Edinburgh, and thus with a double 
authority, Qur only objections to the work are, 
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first, that Mr. Macpherson is rather too sparing 
of his remarks, and does not tell us sometimes 
all we wish to know; and, secondly, that his 
“ illustrations” are all on too reduced a scale. 
Woodcuts of sculpture will not bear this reduction. 
If it is too oe to change the woodcuts, 
which we should like to have seen of nearly double 
the size, it will not be too late, when a second 
edition is called for, to enlarge the text and make 
the information a little more copious. As it is, 
however, the little volume fills a decided gap, and 
will be welcomed by all lovers of art. 

Milton’s Verlornes Paradies. By Dr. Wiese. 
(Berlin :: Wiegandt.)—Tuts is a lecture delivered 
before a select audience of the modern “ pious” 
Berlin stamp ; and it is chiefly as a characteristic 
sign of the times that we draw attention to it. A 
lecture, our author tells us in the introduction, 
ought not, generally speaking, to have anything to 
do with either esthetical or literary questions. 
Nor does his lecture sin in that direction. Mil- 
ton’s poems are only the peg upon which he hangs 
an ethical essay of his own—a lay-sermon, in fact. 
We shall not enter into a discussion with Dr. 
Wiese about what a lecture ought or ought not to 
treat of; but this doctrine we must uphold, that 
it ought to be not prosy, not stupid, and not fana- 
tical. The one before us is all these at once. 
Its aim is to point out “ what we miss in Milton’s 
‘Paradise’ for our Christian consciousness,” 
whatever that may mean. Milton, he contends, 
represents things Divine too humanly; and Dr. 

iese is shocked (and requests his hearers and 
readers to be shocked likewise) at Milton’s irrever- 
ence, and heathenism in general. The mischief 
ungodly men like Milton have done, is, he thinks, 
something —- By degrees Dr. Wiese drifts 
into the Lutheran church-song, and ends in the 
sermon on “edifying reflections.” The whole 
thing is sickening; but it points a moral, and 
therefore we have thought it worthy of a small 
notice. 

Lyra Anglicana. Hymns and Sacred Songs 
Collected and Arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, 
M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Perpetual 
Curate of Holy Trinity, Maidstone. 
and Wright. Pp. 176.)—EvEeryTHine in and 
about this volume indicates taste and refinement. 
It is intended as a “supplement to the many 


books of a similar character already published ;” | 
and, that the selections made by Mr. Baynes have | 


been well chosen, this, the fourth edition of ‘ Lyra 
Anglicana,” fully testifies. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the Duchess of Marlborough; and we 
are glad to see that the author has prefixed not 
only an ‘index of subjects,’ but also an ‘‘ index 
of first lines.” Books of hymns and sacred songs 
are always being referred to, and, when they are 
not accompanied by the proper index, half their 
value is lost. 

Ueber die Wiedervereinigung der Katholiken und 
Protestanten. Von Professor Frohschammer.— 
Tuis is a highly remarkable essay by the pen of 
one of the most advanced liberal German Catho- 
lics, whose name is well known in the learned 
world, but whose freedom of thought and speech 
has repeatedly given offence at Rome. The essay 
before us is a reprint from the periodical Athe- 
neum, edited by the author himself, the organ of 
liberal Catholicism in Germany. The author urges 
the reunion of the two principal divisions of Chris- 
tendom with enthusiastic warmth, asserting not 
only its possibility, but its necessity. A higher 
liberty in science and life is to be inaugurated by 
this step, which, he says, would be of the utmost 
importance to all modern humanity. 

Horrors of the Virginian Slave Trade and 
of the Slave-bearing Plantations: the True 
Story of Dinah, an Escaped Virginian Slave, 
&ce. By John Hawkins Simpson, author of 
“ Poems of Oisin and Mayo Mythology,” &c. 
(Bennett.)——- THE author, having become ac- 
quainted with Dinah, an escaped Virginian slave, 
who arrived in London in March 1863, and has 
been living here ever since in the house of a poor 
woman, earning a poor subsistence by needlework, 
took down her history, he says, and has here set 
it forth in a little book of 64 pages, interspersed 
with remarks and comments. ‘The story is full of 
horrors, but we should say it warits authentica- 
tion for the cautious reader. 

Witless Willie, the Idiot Boy. By the Author 
of “ Mathieson,” “H Linton,” &c. 
(Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. ; London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 96.)—A MELAN- 
CHOLY little tale of the early death of an idiot 
boy, and showing the beneficial results arising 
from the care and training such poor helpless ones 
receive at those asylums where humanity and 
knowledge combine to alleviate their condition 
and strengthen the feeble spark of reason. 





(Houlston | 





Ronald and Albert ; or, the Manse of Elen Ochil. 
By L. A. Moncreiff, author of “Herbert Percy,” 
&e. (Edinburgh: Maclaren. Pp. 270.)—Tuis 
volume describes the country life at a Scotch 
minister’s manse with considerable ability. Albert 
is living with his cousin Ronald at Ronald’s father’s 
manse, and the fact of his being a ‘“ Southron” 
enables the author to bring out very cleverly 
several national traits and customs. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


Quarterly Journal of Science. No. 1—January 
1864. (Churchill and Sons.)— We doubt not that 
scientific men will hail with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion this addition to our scientific literature, the 
more so as the field is entirely unoccupied as far 
as pure general science is concerned. The Natural 
History Review is now simply a necessity to every 
naturalist, and we trust that the new journal will be 
made so for every student of science generally. 
We shall watch its progress with much interest, 
as we have done that of the Popular Science 
Review, between which and this publication, we 
take it, a great difference is intended to be pre- 
served, principally in the treatment of the subjects, 
if not in the subjects themselves. We notice, 
nevertheless, in this first number two or three 
articles in which, however admirably they are 
written, there is positively nothing new to scien- 
tific men. This—be it a fault or not—is admir- 
ably redeemed by the remaining papers, and espe- 
cially by one by Dr. Carpenter on the “ Correla- 
tion of Physical and Vital Forces,’’ which we 
gladly notice elsewhere, and another by Dr. 
Wallich on the “ Atlantic Deep-sea Bed and its 
Inhabitants.” The “Chronicles of Science” 
will in time doubtless become the most useful 
portion of the publication—indeed the eminent 
men whom the editors already number among 
their contributors can do much more than 
chronicle new facts, they can point out the 
bearings of what is done, and almost indicate a 
path for investigators. Among the books reviewed 
are Mr. Bates’s “ Naturalist on the Amazons” 
and two Local Floras; and the reviews are well 
and honestly done. We wish this new journal 
every success, and content ourselves with this 
short notice of it here, as we shall take occasion 
to refer to its contents in another column. 

Intellectual Observer. Dec. 1863, and Jan. 
1864.—TuHis admirably-conducted journal ap- 
pears to us to improve from month to month, the 
improvement in the January number being speci- 
ally noticeable. We notice among the best articles 
one dealing with recent discoveries in entozoology, 
another in metamorphism by Professor Ansted, 
and still another by Mr. Markham on the 
“Tinnevelly Pearl Banks.”  ‘Telescopists and 
microscopists, as usual, are well cared for. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine opens with 
a new tale by the author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” which promises to be very successful. It 
is entitled “The Clever Woman of the Family,” 
and is accompanied with a full-page illustration 
from the clever pencil of Florence Claxton. Agnes 
Strickland, in her “ Lives of the Seven Bishops of 
the Tower,” treats this month of Bishop, Turner of 
Ely. ‘Church Music,” by the Rev. Sir F. A. 
Gore Puseley, and “ Unappropriated Seats in 
Churches,” by the Rev. F. Poynder, of Charter- 
house, are both of them highly sensible and inter- 
esting. 

Tue “ Fleur-de-lis Banner Screen for Bead and 
Wool Work” in the Znglishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine is one of the handsomest designs we 
have seen for a long time. Eugene Rimmel com- 
mences a “ History of Perfumery and the Toilet,” 
which, coming from such a pen, will no doubt be 
authoritative. 

London Society maintains its character for the 
art excellence of its illustrations and the interest 
and variety of its light articles—The Sirpenny 
Magazine, the Boy’s Own, and the Boy’s Monthly 
require no special notice. The last two, as our 
readers are aware, are freely and very cleverly 
illustrated.—We have received the first volume of 
Young England, and, from the number of its 
woodcuts and the variety of its contents, we have 
no doubt it will prove a welcome New Year's gift 
to many a youngster. 

WE have received from Messrs. Walton and 
Maberly the second part of Dr. Philip Smith’s 
History of the World from the Earliest Records to 
the Present Time. “ Egypt,” ‘The Hebrew Theo- 
cracy,” are treated of in the present number; 
and chapter ninth begins with “The Chaldwan, 

ian, and Babylonian Empires.” 

m Mr. J. Pitman we have The Co-operator, 
and Pitman’s Popular Lecturer and Reader, edited 
by Henry Pitman of Manchester. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


BanTinG (William). Letter on Corpulence, addressed to the 
Public. Third Edition. 8vo., sd. pp. 45. Harrison, l. 
Brste PicruRES AND STORIEs. New Testament. With 
Coloured Engravings. Sup.roy.l6mo. Society for Promot- 

ing Christian Knowledge. 78. f apt 

Bonar (Horatius, D.D.) Night of Weeping; or, Words for 
the Suffering Family of God. New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. xvi—192. Nisbet. 2s. 

BRADFIELD (William). Pictures of the Past, and other 
Poems. Feap. 8vo. Tengeen. 4s. : 

Brags (Frederick W.) Missions Apostolic and Modern ; an 
Exposition of the Narrative of St. Paul’s First Missionary 
Journey, in relation to the Protestant Missions of the Pre- 
sent Century. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—333. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

British Sotpiers, SAILORS, AND VOLUNTEERS. With Co- 
loured Illustrations. Cr. 4to. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 

Brown Book (The). A Book of Ready Reference to the 
Hotels, Lodging and Boarding Houses; Breakfast and 
Dining Rooms: Libraries, Public and Circulating; Amuse- 
ments; Hospitals ; Schools; and Charitable Institutions of 
London. With full Information as to Situation, Specialty, 
&c., &c. ; and a Handy List, showing the nearest Post Office, 
Money-Order Office, &c., &c., to 1000 of the Principal Streets 
of the Metropolis. Post 8vo., cl. sd., pp. x—152. Saunders 
and Otley. 2s. 6d. ; 

CARLETON (William). Traits and Stories of the Irish Peas- 
antry. Fifth Edition. With an Introduction, Explanatory 
Notes, and numerous Illustrations. Two Volumes. vo. 
Teyg. 10s. 6d. i 

Cayzer (Thomas 8.) One Thousand Algebraical Tests : 
Specially Adapted, by a Novel Arrangement, for Examina- 
tion Purposes: but also suited for General Use in Schools. 
Svo., pp. 68. Griffith and Farran, 3s. 6d. 

CHARDENAL (C. A., B.A.) English and French Exercises for 
Advanced Pupils. Second Edition. 12mo. Glasgow: 
Robertson. Longman, 5s. 

Cuorr (The), and Musical Record. Vol. 1. 
cember, 1863. 4to. Wright. 3s, 6d. ; ‘eae 

Curistmas aT Op Court. By the Author of “ Richelieu in 
Love,” &¢c., &c. Post 8vo., pp. iv—475. Bentley. 10s. 6d, 

CHURCHILL (Fleetwood, M.D., M.R.1.A.) On the Diseases of 
Women. Fifth Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo. pr. xv—937. Dublin: Fannin. Longman, 12s. 6d. 

CLARKE (e arles A Box for the Season, A Sporting 
Sketch. Two Post 8vo., pp. 668. Chapman and 


Hall, 21s, 
Cities of the Past. 
216. Tribner. 3s. 6d 


Cosse (Frances Power). 

Cossin (Ingram, M.A.) Elements of Arithmetic; expressly 
designed for the Juvenile Student, either at home or 
in preparatory schools. Illustrated, Fifteenth Edition. 
18mo., cl., sd., pp. 108. Tegg. Is. 

Comic En@uish GRAMMAR (The). 
Introduction to the English Tongue. By the Author of 
“The Comic Latin Grammar,’ with Illustrations. New 
Edition. Shilling Volume Library.) Fcap.8vo.,sd., pp. iv— 
154. Ward and Lock. 1s. 

CONVERSATIONS AFTER CHURCH. 
Sor Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1s. 6d. 

Donne (M.A.) Denmark andits People. With Map. Fcap. 
ov0., PP. 141. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

8. 6d. 

Fiemine (John). Spring and Winter Flower Gardening ; 
Containing the system of Floral Decoration as practised at 
Cliveden, the Seat of Her Grace Harriet Duchess of Suther- 
land. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vii—l04. Jowrnal of 
Horticulture Office. 2s. 6d. 

Fiorat WorLD (The) and Garden Guide. 
282. Groombridge. 6s. 

Fo.karp (Henry Coleman). Wild-Fowler; a Treatise on 
Ancient and Modern Wild-Fowling, Historical and Practi- 
cal. With Engravings. Second Edition. Svo., pp. xxii— 
3u8. Longman, 2138. 

FREEMAN (Rev. Philip, M.A.) Guessing Stories; or, The 
Surprising Adventures of the Man with the Extra Pair of 
Eyes. A Book for Young People. Second Edition. Sq. 
12mo., pp. 96. Bell and Daldy. 2s. 6d. 

GizBeL. The Wooing of King Sigurd, and the Ballad of the 
Page and the King’s Daughter. Translated from Giebel 
by Ellen Cook, With Lllustrations. Feap. 4to, Bell and 
Daldy, 3s. 

Go.tpren Worps.—The Rich and Precious Jewel of God’s 
Holy Word. Prayer. The Lord’s Supper. Christ Mystical. 
The Sabbath. ublic Worship. The Art of Hearing. 
Walking with God. Faith. Repentance. And Passages 
on Miscellaneous Subjects. Being Selections from the 
Writings of English Divines. Cr. Svo., pp. xlix—356. Bir- 
mingham: Wright. J.H.and J. Parker. ‘7s. 6d. 

Go.psmiTH (Oliver). Poetical Works. With a Memoir by 
William Spalding, A.M. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. 152. Griffin. 3s. 6d. 

GosreL Magazine (The) and Protestant Beacon. Vol. 7. 
New Series. 8vo. Collingridge. 7s. 6d. 

Gossner (John Evangelist). Spiritual Casket of Daily Bible 
Meditations; for the Furtherance of Family Godliness and 
Devotion. slated from the German, With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. 18mo., pp. xii— 
468. J. F. Shaw. 38. 

GUIDE TO THE UNPROTECTED IN EverRy-pay Matrers RELAT- 
ING TO PrRopERTY AND Income, By a Banker’s Daughter. 
Second Edition, Revised. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 143. Macmillan, 


3s. 6d. 

Hannay (James). Brief Memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray, 
Reprinted from the Edinburgh Courant. Fcap, 8vo., sd., 
pp. 3l. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. Simpkin. 6d. 

Hixtvocks (James J.) Sabbath School from a_ Practical 
Point of View. Comprising :—The School—its Nature and 
Necessity. The Scholar—his Condition and Destiny. The 
Teacher—his Objects and Qualifications. Teaching—its 
Means and Results. To which is added a Chapter on the 
Band of Hope and the above Institution as Mutual Helpers, 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 98. Snow. 1s. : 

Ho.iu~Henry). Old House in Crosby Square. A Story in 
Two Parts. o Volumes. PostSvo., pp. xvi—560. Low. 21s, 

How I Became A Governess. By the Author of the *‘ Graet- 
ful Sparrow,” &c., &c. Third Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 

th and Farran, 





January—De- 


olumes, 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 


A New and Facetious 


18mo., pp. xi—278. Society 


Vol. 6. S8vo., pp. 


8vo., pp. 158. Gri 23. 

HowirTr (Mary). r. Rudd’s Grandchildren. (Howitt’s 
Juvenile Series.) Fceap. 8vo., pp.174. Bennett. 2s. 6d. 
owas (Mary). Stories of Stapleford. Fceap.8vo. Bennett. 

4s 


Hvumser. A Record of the Progress of Modern Engineering, 
Edited by Wm. Humber. 4to., hf. bd. Spon. 65s. 

Hunter (James J *§ Historical Notices of Lady Yester’s 
Church and Parish, Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, Edinburgh: 
Johnstone and Hunter. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. : 

Ince (Henry, M.A.), and Giueert (James). English His- 
tory: with very Copious Notices of the Customs, Manners, 
Dress, Arts, Commerce, &c., &c., of the Different Periods, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. 299. Kent. 3s. 6d. 

James MERLE: an Autobiography. Edited by Wm. Black. 


Fcap. 8vo., pp. 271. ‘Glasgow: Murray. A. Hall. 3s. 6d. 
Jerrery (F. Genealogical Chart, Showing the 1 ~ of 
the Present King to the Throne of Denmark and the Claim 


of Prince Augustenburg to the Duchy of Schleswig. l6mo., 
bds. Liverpool: Holden. Longman. 1s. ; 

Keiy’s Practica Buiiper’s Price Book; or, Safe Guide 
to the Valuation of all Kinds of Artificer’s Work. 1864, 
Roy. 8vo. —_ ? 8s. oe 

Kewrick (Rev. John, M.A., F.S.A.) Biblical ane The 
Gospel of Mark the Frenne. The True Nature of 
the Gift of Tongues. St. Paul’s Designation of the Athe- 

nians. Post 8vo., pp. vii—131. Longman. 5s. 

Kiwser (Thomas, MLA ) Mathematical Course forthe Uni- 
versity of London: containing an Outline of the Subjects in 
Pure Mathematics included in the tions of the 
Senate, for the Matriculation and Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Pass Examinations: with the Entire 
Series of Mathematical Papers Set by the University from 
1888 to the Current Year. Part New, En , and 
Improved, 8vo., pp. vili—134. Longman, 68, 
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Kinestey (Rev. Charles, F.L.S., F.G.S.) _Gospel_of the 
Pentateuch. A Set of Parish Sermons. With a Preface. 
9 Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. xviii—285. Macmillan. 


4s. 6d. 

Lirtte Nurse (The) of Cape Cod. By the Author of “The 
Children of Blackberry Hollow.” 18mo., pp. 94. Nisbet. 1s. 

Lonpon Journat (The) and Weekly Record of Literature, 
Science, and Art. Vol. 38. 4to., pp. 416. Office. 48. 6d. 

Lovina Worps oF CaAvuTION, COUNSEL, AND CONSOLATION FOR 
SUCH AS ARE SEEKING TO BE LIKE THEIR Lorp. In Poetry 
and Prose. 18mo., pp. x—%. Tresidder._1s. 

Macav.ay (Lord). History of England, From the Acces- 
sion of James the Second. Cheap Edition. Vol. 1. Cr. Svo., 
pp. 283—394. Longman. 4s. 6d. on 

Martineau (Harriet). Household Education. New Edition, 
Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 300. Smith and Elder. 28. 6d. 

Massy (Dawson, M.A.) History of the Romans under the 
Emperors. 12mo. Dublin: Herbert. Hamilton. 68. 

Mayuew (Edward, M.R.C.V.S.) Illustrated Horse Manage- 
ment: containing Descriptive Remarks upon Anatomy, 
Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables ; likewise a 
Plain Account of the Situation, Nature, and Value of the 
Various Points; together with Comments on Grooms, 
Dealers, Breeders, Breakers, and Trainers : also on Car- 
riages and Harness. With more than Four Hundred 
Engravings. 8vo., pp. xvi—612._W.H. Allen. 18s. 6d. — 

MrreHe.t (John M., F.R.S.S.A., F.8.A.8., &c.) The Herring, 
its Natural History and National Importance. With Ilus- 
trations. 8vo., pp. xii—372. Edmonston and Douglas. 128. 

METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE Putpit (The). Containing 
Sermons preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
during the year 1863. Vol.9. Svo., pp. xii—720. Passmore 
and Alabaster. 78. : 

MoceripvGr. Ephraim Holding’s Sunday-School Dlustrations. 
By George Mogridge, ‘‘Old Humphrey.” Illustrated. 
Svo., pp. vi—]49. S. W. Partridge. 18. 6d. 

MontTuiy Paper or Sunpay TeacuinG (The). 
same Editorship as ‘‘ The Monthly Packet.” 
pp. 156. Mozley. 1s. 6d. . 

Mornine Lieut; or, Waking Thoughts for every Day in the 
Year. 18mo., cl. lp., pp. 172. Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 2s. . d 

Museum (The). A Quarterly Magazine of Education, Lite- 
rature, and Science. Vol.3. April, July, October, 1863; 
January, 1864. S8vo., pp. vii—528. Edinburgh: Gordon. 
Stanford. 10s. 6d. . 

Neu (William). Religion and its Fruits, as gleaned from 
the Old and New Testaments. Feap. 8vo., pp. xlvii—459. 
Glasgow: Murray. <A. Hall. 

NevIL_e (Ralph). Lloyd Pennant, a Tale of the West. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 627. Chapman and Hall, 21s. 

Newton (Rev. William). Studies in Divine Things. Post 
S8vo., pp. 227. Houlston. 5s. 

OLp JONATHAN. Vol. 1863. Fol.,sd. Collingridge._ 1s. 6d. 

Our Country’s Srory: an English History for Children. 
By a Lady. Feap. §vo., pp. vii—264. Bath: Binns and 
Goodwin, Marlborough. 28. 6d. : 

ParsoNaGE (The) and the Park. With Illustrations. Cr. 
tr a 159. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Is. 6d. 

Petersporrr (Charles). Concise Practical Abridgment of 
the Common and Statute Law, as at present administered 
in the Common Law, Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Courts ; excluding all that is obsolete, overruled, or super- 
seded. Comprising a Series of Condensed Treatises on the 
different Branches of the Law, with detailed Directions 
Forms, and Precedents, an Alphabetical Dictionary of 
technical Law Terms and Maxims 


Under the 
Vol. 3. 8vo., 


The whole Illustrated by references to the principal Cases 
in Equity, and in the Scotch, American, and Irish Reports, 
and the most eminent Text Writers. Second Edition, re- 
modelled and nearly re-written. Assisted by Charles W. 
Wood, Esq., and Walter Marshall, Esq. (In Six Volumes.) 
Vol. 6. Roy. 8vo., pp. 726. Simpkin. 30s. Completed in 6 
Vols. £7. 7s. 

Puituips (John, M.A., LU.D., F.R.S. 
Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. 
314. Longman. 6s. 6d. 

Puysician’s Davautrers (The); 
Woman, A Tale. New Edition. 
bet. 7s. 6d. 

Porter (Robert, B.A.) Voice from the Church in Australia. 
Eight Sermons preached in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. With Notes on the Scientific Aspect of Christian 
Doctrines. Sm. cr. §8vo., pp. xi—191. Maemillan, 4s. 6d. 

Puurit (The). Sermons a Eminent Living Ministers. 
Vol. 84. Containing Seventy-seven Sermons. 8vo., pp. 426. 
Office. 7s. 6d. 

Reape (W. Winwood). Savage Africa: being the Narrative 
of a Tour in Equatorial, South-Western, and North- 
Western Africa; with Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla; 
on the existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men; on the 
Slave Trade; on the Origin, Character, and Capabilities of 
the Negro, and on the future Civilization of Western 
Africa. With Illustrations and Map. Second Editon. 
8vo., pp. xiv—587. Smith and Elder. 2\s. 

Royat Buive Boox. Fashionable Directory and Parlia- 
mentary Guide, 1864. 12mo.,bds. Gardiner. 5s. 

Sara (George Augustus). Make your Game; or, the Adven- 
tures of the Stout Gentleman, the Slim Gentleman, and 
the Man with the Iron Chest. A Narrative of the Rhine 
and Thereabouts. New Edition. (Shilling Volume Li- 
brary). Fceap. 8vo., sd., pp. 252. Ward and Lock. 1s. 

SHARPE’s LONDON MaGAZINE OF ENTERTAINMENT AND IN- 


Guide to Geology. 
cap. S8vo., pp. xvul— 


or, the Spring-Time of 
Post 8vo., pp. 420. Nis- 


STRUCTION, FOR GENERAL Reapinc. With Engravings. 
Pde 5. New Series. Roy. &8vo., pp. 336. Hall & Co, 
. 6d. 
Soncs From FAIRYLAND, AND OTHER Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 
pp. 200. Whittaker. ‘ 
Spence (James). Southern Independence; an Address. 


November, 1863. 8vo.,sd. Bentley. 1s. 

STANSFELD ( Hamer, J. P.) Lectures on the Reform of our 
Monetary Laws; explanatory of the Fallacies of the Bank 
Act of 184, and of the Advantage of Free Trade in Sound 
Currency. Svo.,sd., pp.19. Simpkin. 1s. 

Syme (James, F.R.S.E.) Principles of Surgery. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 8vo., pp. xx—555. Murray. 12s. 
Tuornbury (Walter). Wildfire. Three Volumes. Post 8vo., 

pp. 897. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

Turing (Edward, M.A.) Latin Gradual. A First Latin 
Construing Book for Beginners. Roy. 18mo., pp. viii—167. 


Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Tweppe.. (George Markham). Visitor’s Hand-Book to 
Redcar, Coatham, and Saltburn-by-the-Sea. With a His- 


torical and Descriptive Account of Places of Interest in the 
Neighbourhood Suitable for Rambles. Second Edition. 
Revised by the Author. 12mo., stiff, pp. 132. Redcar: 
Webster. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Wititams (Rey. Isaac, B.D.) The Psalms Interpreted of 
Christ. Vol. 1. Feap. 8vo., pp. vi—463. Rivingtons. 78.60. 

Wootner (Thomas). My Beautiful Lady. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 169. Macmillan. 5s. 

WorBOISE (Emma Jane). Autobiography of Maude Boling- 
broke. New Edition. Feap.8vo. Macintosh. 3s. 6d. 





JUST READY. 
= (W.C.) Poor-Law Statutes. Vol.1. 8vo. C. Knight. 


Howson (Rev. J.8.) Five Lectures on Character of St. Paul. 
Svo. Longman. 9s. 

Irvine (Washington). Post &vo 

J Rentley. its. q:. ‘ 
ERROLD (Douclas). Tol. 3. Ss 
8vo. Bradbury. 6s. be sinner 

Joxnnson (Jos.) Popular Preachers of our Time. Cr. Svo. 
Cassell, 5s. 

Mackay (Chas.) Studies from Antique and other Poems 
Feap. 8vo. Virtue. 3s. 6d. : 

MANCHESTER (Duke of). Court and Society from Elizabeth 


Life and Letters. Vol. 4. 


Works. New Edition. 


e. Two Volumes. vo. Hurst and Blackett. 30s. 
Metvitie (J.G. Whyte). Queen’s Maries. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Longman. 6s, 


Cr. | 
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MISCELLANEA. 
R. MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER has 


been beforehand with the Laureate in an ode 
on the birth of the young Prince. He has printed 
“ A Lyric of Congratulation” of about a hundred 
lines, opening as follows :— 


Song of the Patriot, awake! 
Prayer of the Christian, arise! 
Over the world sweet gor ote 

Circle the Throne of the skies ! 
Soar into triumphs, O Song! 
Deepen to fervours, O Pray’r! 
Twin spirit-powers, the soft and the strong,— 
Brother and sister, celestial pair, 
Ascend, ascend, ascend,— 
On wings of happiness fanning the air, 
Hand in hand, exulting there, 
Earthly song, and heavenly pray’r, 
Worshipping world without end! 
England rejoices to-day, 
Singing all over the earth,— 
From Canada round to Cathay 
From the Cape to the Shetlands away, 
The world in its height and its girth— 
The world in its width and its worth,— 
Exulting, as gladly she may, 
And praising Fhe Father above 
For the grace and the gift of this birth 
Of an heir to the name that we love, 
To the House and the Throne that we love! 


Mr. Tupper then goes on to address first the 
infant, then the happy Princess-mother, then the 
Prince of Wales, and, finally, her Majesty, in 
similarly Tupperian language, which it will be 
very difiicult, we should think, for Mr. Tennyson 
exactly to match. Here, for example, is an image 
which is Tupper all over :— 


For, as an Eastern orange-tree, 
On the ribs of Earth strong-rooted, 
Ever sky-ward rises higher 
Fragrant-flowered, golden-fruited, 
So, that spiritual lyre 
Of the hearts’ poetic strings 
Still towards Heaven will aspire 
While an earthly song it sings,— 
And will pray for Thee and Thine 
Simply, earnestly, sincerely, 
That all blessings may combine 
And all suns of mercy shine 
On Thy head we love so dearly ! 


O the power of mixed metaphor! Don’t you see 
it—the “spiritual lyre of the hearts’ poetic 
strings” aspiring towards Heaven like an Eastern 
orange-tree, singing an earthly song during its 
ascent, and at the same time praying? Match 
that, Mr. Tennyson ! 

Tne brief memoir of the late Mr. Thackeray 
by Mr. James Hannay, referred to in our last 
number as having appeared in the Edinburgh 
Courant, has been published in a separate form by 
Messrs. Oliver and Boyd of Edinburgh. 

A ire of Mr. Thackeray, containing much 
matter relative to his early career, will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Mr. Hotten of Piccadilly. 
The author, Mr. T. T. Taylor, long resident in 
Paris, has been collecting information, and will, 
we hear, have much to say about Mr. Thackeray’s 
artist-life in that city. The book will be illus- 
trated with a portrait and some curious original 
sketches. 

WE understand that Mr. Fechter has placed the 
receipts of the first night of the revival of 
“ Hamlet,” about to take place at the Lyceum, at 
the disposal of the National Shakespeare Com- 





mittee. 


AmonG the proposals for the Tercentenary Com- 


memoration ot Shakespeare is one that Primrose 
Hill should be selected as the site of the intended 
national monument. This suggestion is made to the 
Tercentenary Celebration Committee by “One of its 
Members” in an anonymous circular, giving rea- 
sons for the suggestion, and containing a plan of 
the neighbourhood. He speaks of Primrose Hill as 


“a charming site, 207 feet above the river Thames, 


recommending itself not alone as the highest base 
on which to raise a monumental pile, but one | 
that, with but slight adaptation, could be made to 
form a grand feature of metropolitan improve- 
ment, by uniting the West End with Hampstead, 
giving to London a grand vista or avenue, only to 
be paralleled by the Champs Elysées at Paris, or 
some of those remarkable perspectives to be found 
in the Continental capitals.” 


Tue Tercentenary Shakespeare celebration at 


Nottingham is to be the foundation of a “ Shake- 

speare Scholarship” in connexion with the new 
| Grammar School of that town, which is about to 
| be built at a cost of £6000. 
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A PUBLICATION of great interest to Volunteers 
and Rifle-Shots is the Report of the National Rifle 
Association for 1863, which has just been issued. 
There is a great mass of statistical information 
relative to the Wimbledon Meeting and other 
Prize-Shootings of the year; and the Report is more 
than usually valuable and suggestive, as, besides 
carrying on the history of the progress of Rifle- 
Shooting to the end of 1863, it discusses various 
points respecting which a difference of opinion 
exists, and gives reasons for the conclusions 
arrived at. It will, doubtless, form a text for 
commentary to the Rifle Conference now sitting. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the Standard gives 
the following sample of French familiarity with 
eminent English names :—“ The Opinion Nationale 
publishes a long list of all the illustrious dead 
throughout Europe during the past year. In the 
chapter devoted to England, I find the names of 
‘Maurice Lansdowne, President of Ministers,’ 
‘Sir Georhe Cornwal-Levis,’ ‘the poet and com- 
poser, Ch. Glow,’ ‘ Ulysses de Burg, General of 
the Upper House,’ ‘W. Willams, President of 
the House of Commons,’ and ‘ Count Elgin, peer 
and Governor of Jamaica and Canada.’ ” 

THE accuracy of some of the statements in Mr. 
Kinglake’s ‘‘Invasion of the Crimea’ is again 
impugned in the new number of the Home and 
Foreign Review. Ina notice of the fourth edi- 
tion, which appears in the “ Contemporary Lite- 
rature,” the writer points out that four important 
corrections of fact, supplied in a review of the 
first edition of the book in April last, have been 
neither adopted nor disproved. They were these. 
Mr. Kinglake spoke of four movements of the 
allied fleets previous to the outbreak of the war ; 
the review pointed out that there were only two. 
Of these two, one was said by Mr. Kinglake to 
have been in obedience to special instructions from 
Lord Clarendon ; and by the review to have been 
ordered by Lord Stratford, acting on his original 
instructions. Mr. Kinglake stated that, after the 
disaster of Sinope, Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet 
adopted the warlike proposal of the French Em- 
peror “with a slight addition;” the review as- 
serted that “this modification thus characterized, 
without being described, as a ‘slight addition’ 
involved in the eyes of the Cabinet a fundamental 
difference.” These three corrections may, we 
presume, be all verified or disproved by a reference 
to the printed “ Eastern Papers,” but Mr. King- 
lake has not, it appears, thought fit to adopt 
either course. The fourth charge refers to Lord 
Palmerston’s return to office after his resignation 
in December 1853. Mr. Kinglake spoke of him 
as consenting to withdraw his resignation upon 
the adoption by the rest of the Cabinet of the 
French proposition ; the review asserted that he 
volunteered to withdraw it before the French 
ee was discussed; and, while Mr. King- 
ake’s narrative recorded nothing between Tues- 
day, the 20th, on which day “the Government 
had not yielded to the pressure of the French 
Government,” and Thursday, the 22nd, on which 
day “the Cabinet meets and yields to the pres- 
sure,” the review stated that on Wednesday, the 
21st, in consequence of an intimation having 
reached the Cabinet that Lord Palmtrston had 
reconsidered his determination, two members of 
the Cabinet had an interview with him, in the 
course of which he expressed his willingness to 
remain in office. In the note in the fourth edi- 
tion, upon the passage to which this correction 
relates, Mr. Kinglake, it appears, simply repro- 
duces his fext in a tabular form, without making 
any reference, by way either of admission or dis- 
proof, to this additional fact. Altogether it is 
rather a curious bit of historical controversy. 

At the close of last week occurred two events 
of no small ecclesiastical importance—the installa- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley as 
Dean of Westminster, and the death of the Right 
Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D., Bishop of Ely since 





Bishop Turton was over sixty years of age w 


1845. Dr. Stanley, who was Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral from 1851 till 1858, when he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
istory and Canon of Christ Church in the 
University of Oxford, enters on his new office as 
Dean of Westminster at the age of ye Meo 
en 

he was appointed to the see of Ely—having pre- 
viously been known as a distinguished mathema- 
tician at Cambridge in the early part of this 
century, afterwards as Fellow and Tutor of 
Catherine’s Hall and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the same University, and only in 
rather late life as a theologian. After occupying 
lower posts in the Church he became Dean of 
Peterborough in 1832, and in 1842 he became 
Dean of Westminster—from which office he was 
promoted to his Bishopric: He was a man much 
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for his ability and character, but of too 
retiring habits for an effective qe Ras srvegy 
in a diocese which includes the University of 
Cambridge ; and much may depend on sthe choice 
of his successor. 

AT a meeting of the Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of London, held on Thursday, last week, at 
Burlington House, the following three gentlemen 
sought the suffrages of Convocation as nominees 
to the Crown for a vacancy in the Senate of the 
University: — Robert Nicholas Fowler, M.A., 
Fellow and Member of University College ; 
Walter Bagehot, M.A., Editor of the Heonomist ; 
and Myles William Patrick O’Reilly, B.A., M.P. 
The Senate of the University of London consists 
of thirty-six members, of whom three-fourths are 
directly appointed by the Crown, while for the 
remaining one-fourth the plan is that, when a 
vacancy occurs, Convocation sends in a list of 
three names, from which the Crown chooses one. 
The invariable practice is for the Crown to choose 
that one of the three who has obtained most votes 
at the Convocation. On the present occasion, the 
result of the poll was as follows :—Mr. Fowler, 
256; Mr. Bagshot, 61; Major O’Reilly,18. Mr. 
Fowler, therefore, will be the new member of the 
Senate. At the meeting it was stated that the 
—— hold which the University has upon 

urlington House is likely to be imperilled by a 
scheme for a new thoroughfare which would cut 
through the building; and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to the effect “that it be 
an instruction to the annual committee to take 
advantage of any opportunity that may present 
itself of co-operating with the Senate in their 
efforts to obtain a suitable edifice for the Univer- 
sity.” Complaints were made by several of the 
speakers of the want of consideration for the 
interests of the University shown by Government. 
While the Scottish and Irish Universities, it was 
said, had obtained liberal assistance from Govern- 
ment, the University of London had always been 
kept on a starving allowance. 

ae Science and Art ment of the Com- 
mittée of Council on Education have published 
the results of the examination for Teachers’ Certi- 
ficates, November 1863. The paper gives the 
names of those who have obtained certificates, of 
the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades, in the following 
groups of subjects : — Practical, Plane, and De- 
scriptive Geometry; Mechanical and Machine 
Drawing, and Building Construction ; Mechanical 
Physics; Experimental Physics; Chemistry ; 
Geology and Mineralogy ; Animal Physiology and 
Zoology; Vegetable Dandies and Economic 
and Systematic Botany ; Mining and Metallurgy ; 
and Navigation. 

Op “ Buffs and Blues” will regret to hear of 
the death of Mr. Thomas Francis Steward, who 


for some thirty years had filled the Writing and 
English Master’s chair at Westminster, prior to 
his retirement about a year He died at his 


residence in Dean’s Yard on the 7th instant, in 
his 68th year. He was, during the period of his 
professional connexion with the school, one of the 
most popular masters with the boys. 

Our obituary records this week the death of 
Mr. George Burges, late of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the well-known Greek critic, on Monday 
last, at the age of seventy-eight, at Ramsgate, 


* where he had been residing for the last few years. 


Mr. Burges was born in Bengal, and was edu- 
cated at the Charter House under Doctor Raine, 
previously to his going to Cambridge, where he 
ly cistinguished himself in classics, and, we 
ieve, as an undergraduate, edited the T'roades. 
Mr. Burges was one of the principal writers in 
Valpy’s Classical Journal, and, during the 
od of its existence, he crossed many a critical 

ce with Dr. Blomfield, who, previously to his 
being raised to the bench, was one of the conduc- 
tors of the Cambridge Museum Criticum. Mr. 
Burges published an edition of the Huwmenides 
in 1821, followed by one of the Supplices in 
1822, in which he sought, out of the remaining 
ts of each, to supply a perfect Greek play. 

It is t to remark that at a later period of 
life the Bishop of London and Mr. Burges became 
sincere friends; for, in those early days to which 
reference has been made, literary ri was not 
al conducted in the most courteous language. 
Mr. was on terms of intimacy with most of 
the great classical scholars of England and the 
Continent, and his: correspondence, which will 
probably be given to the world, cannot fail to be 
interesting to men of letters.— We have also to re- 
cord the death of Mr. Commissioner Joshua Evans, 
on the 12th instant, at Golder’s Hill, in his eighty- 
Set a are 
in as as Senior 

i , from its duties in 1862. Mr. Evans 
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edited several law books previously to his appoint- 
ment as one of the Commissioners of the Court of 
Bankruptcy.—On the same day died at Brixton, 
in his eighty-sixth year, Mr. Benjamm Hanbury, 
for more than half a century connected with the 
Bank of England, and Treasurer of the Congrege- 
tional Union of England and Wales. In 1839 he 

ublished the first volume of his ‘“ Historical 
Semorlals of the Congregationalists,” the third 
volume of which appeared in 1844. 

Mr. BucxsToneE has liberally granted ‘‘ The 
Newsvenders’ Benevolent and Provident Institu- 
tion” three benefit-nights at the Haymarket 
Theatre—the 19th, 20th, and 21st instant—and 
tickets may be obtained available for any of 
these evenings. The Institution, which gives 
relief or pensions to decayed newsvenders, their 
widows, or servants, merits public patronage. 

Messrs. SorHeBy, WILKINSON, AND HoDGE 
will sell by auction, on Wednesday next, “ the 
library of a gentleman, deceased,” rich in ex- 

ensive books of prints, fine works of natural 

nae, privately-printed books, and works on 
heraldry and genealogy, the greater portion of 
which are in expensive bindings. 

On Friday, last week, Mr. Parnell laid before 
the Archeological Institute a profile of the Bart- 
low Tumuli, which had been prepared by the 
engineer of the Great Eastern Railway, in order 
to show the manner in which he proposes to 
bring a new line through these interesting relics. 
At the same meeting a communication from the 
Society of Antiquaries was received. That body 
expressed its entire concurrence in the course 
taken by the Institute, and promised, by resolu- 
tion, to offer strenuous opposition to the passage 
through Parliament of any Bill that shall give 
power to the Great Eastern Railway Company to 
injure the Bartlow grave-mounds. Several mem- 
bers of the Institute having condemned the wanton 
and daily increasing disregard of public opinion 
shown by railway companies, it was unanimously 
resolved, “That the proposed method of carrying a 
line of railway through the Bartlow Hills is ob- 
jectionable, and that no scheme would obtain 
the sanction of the Institute, the adoption of which 
would in any degree deface these singular monu- 
ments of antiquity.” 

THE first number of a new monthly literary 
and bibliographical journal has appeared in Paris, 
under the editorship of Professor Ad. Hatz- 
feld, under the title of Revue Critique et Biblio- 
graphique. It is announced for publication on 
the 15th of each month in the year. 

Amonc the latest books upon the Index of the 
Prohibited are: “ La Mort de Jésus, Révélations 
historiques sur le véritable genre de Mort de 
Jésus, traduites du Latin en Allemand, et de 
l’Allemand en Frangais, d’aprés le manuscrit d’un 
frére de l’ordre Sacré des Esséeiens, contemporain 
de Jésus,” Paris, 1863; “La Papauté schismatique, 
ou Rome dans ses rapports avec l’Eglise orientale, 
eo M. L’Abbé Guetté,” Paris, 1863; “George 

and, Opera omnia huc usque in lucem edita.” 

THE November-December instalment of the 
Archives Diplomatiques contains the Yellow- Book, 
placed before the senate and the legislative body. 
Further, it gives the notes about Poland between 
Russia, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Denmark, the United States, &c. ; as also the com- 
mercial treaties between Belgium, Mexico, France, 
Spain, Bavaria, &c. Besides these are added the 
portraits of Mr. Seward and Earl Russell. The 
papers on the Congress, on the Dano-German 
question, and the Frankfort Princes’ Conference 
form the contents of the current (January) number 
of the Archives. 

PaRopies and travesties seem now to be the 
order of the day abroad. The “ostillon de 
Lonjumeau,” a burlesque, is the rage in Vienna ; 
and Duprez, the singer, has started a theatre, 
yclept De Guignol, in which the actors and 
actresses, or rather male and female singers, re- 
presented bodily by marionettes, are in realit 
some of the best singers of the day, hidden behind 
the curtain. Duprez and his celebrated wife 
(Heuvel Duprez), Marimon, Maria Brunetti, &., 
are among the number. The principal pieces 
travestied by them are the “Hu nots,” 
“Giselda,” and the “Favorita,” and the high 
“‘ cercles” in and about the Tuileries flock nightly 
to this novel entertainment. 

TxHosr who take interest in the story of Pope 
Joan, and other Popish fables of the Middle Ages, 
will find the subjects, more icularly that of 
Pope Joan, exhaustively handled in Déllinger’s 
“Papst-Fabeln des Mittelalters,” of which a second 


edition has just ap at Munich. 
“Das Deutsche t an Schleswig-Holstein,” 


by the celebrated jurist Professor Arnold Schifer, 
is a small pamphlet, upholding the succession of 
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the Augustenburg family, which is being read 
with great avidity in Germany. 

Mr. F. A. Brooxnaus of Leipzig announces a 
German translation of Captain Speke’s “Journal 
of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 

Or forthcoming German novels may be men- 
tioned: “Von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht,” by 
Fanny Lewald; “Grafin und Marquise,” by 
Gustav von See ; “Sefior Aguila,” by Gerstacker. 
All these will first make their appearance in the 
feuilleton of the Cologne Gazette. 

AGAIN an unfinished drama, “‘ Demetrius,” has 
been left by a German poet. Hebbel, who died 
a few weeks ago, had very nearly completed it, 
when death overtook him. It is entirely indepen- 
dent of Schiller’s drama, and, since only the con- 
cluding scenes are wanting, there is hope to see 
this last work of one of the most gifted modern 
German poets on the stage sooner or later, 
finished by a worthy hand. 

Tuer Polish Central Committee in Paris, the 
General-Correspondenz reports, has given a new 
sign of life. A political catechism in Polish has 
been distributed by them in 10,000 copies all 
over Russia, Little Russia, Poland, and the 
adjoining countries. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 
FAITH AND OPINION. 


To the Editor of Tuk READER. 


Jan 4, 1863. 

Str,—At the present time, when the restless 
spirit of inquiry is fearlessly calling in question 
every form of belief, however sacred or time- 
honoured, questions concerning the true grounds 
of human certainty acquire a peculiar interest. 
I hope, therefore, that you will allow me to call 
attention, through your paper, to what appears 
to me an ill-founded distinction, taken by the 
ingenious author of an article in a recent number 
of THe READER upon Dr. Buchanan’s work on 
“ Analogy,’ between “opinion,” and “ knowledge 
which is also faith.” 

The writer tells a story of a man wrongfully 
accused, though under circumstances which, wn- 
explained, must have led to his condemnation as 
guilty of stealing a rare coin from the British 
Museum. He contrasts with the opinion which a 
juror would have reasonably formed in the 
assumed case the conviction of the innocence of 
the accused which his son might have entertained 
from his intimate acquaintance with and love for 
his father, and concludes that the juryman’s 
‘opinion’ would have “ differed from the son’s 
view of the case, not in substance only, but in 
form ; that the conclusion drawn from argument” 
would be “divided from the certainty of direct 
perception, not in kind only, but in degree ;” so 
that “the decision of each, moving, as it were, in 
a different plane, could never properly collide 
with the other. The juror may look on the son’s 
certainty as the delusion of a filial partiality, but 
does not suppose that, if he had only more evidence, 
he could shake it.”’ 

Now certainly such a juror must be drawn from 
a class of persons with whom we have very little 
acquaintance in common life. So far are ordinary 
jurors, counsel, or judges from supposing that 
judgments formed on a knowledge of character 
‘move in a different sphere” from those founded 
on the special facts of any particular case, that 
they are in the constant habit of appealing to such 
judgments, im cases resting on circumstantial 
evidence, as the case adduced is supposed to do, 
either to rebut or to sustain the charge, from the 
antecedent probability or improbability of the 
pee accused committing the act charged against 

im. Ifthe case put had been one of direct per- 
ception—i.e., if the person accused had been seen 
to take up the coin and yee it into his pocket—the 

is father could not have 
taken it up would turn into folly; though, no 
doubt, he might still be persuaded that the act 
was not done animo furandi. On the other hand, 
if, in the supposed case, an intelligent juryman 
+ had been informed of @// the facts capable of being 
perceived by the senses in reference to this special 
charge, he would as certainly have acquitted the 
father through his “opinion,” founded on argu- 
ment, as the son conld have done from his 
“knowledge, which was also faith.” 

To apply these observations to the general ques- 
tion, the distinction drawn between the so-called 
“intuitions of faith” and the inferences resting 
on the observations of sense, appears to me to 
confuse the certainties of, judgment with the 
sources of knowledge. We have two sources of 





the knowable—the external perceptions of sense, 
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and the internal perceptions of emotion and will ; 
and we haye a double organ of knowledge in our 
conjoint power of imagination and reflection, 
which deals equally with the materials supplied 
from either source. But these materials possess 
opposite characters. The external perception 
makes known to us a world characterized by ne- 
cessity, adaptation, and indifference. The internal 

erception makes known to us a world character- 
ized by freedom, desire, and love. The problem 
of philosophy—a problem which the long-con- 
tinued pn both of the external and of the in- 
ternal is bringing before the present generation 
with a distinctness and eatin of material 
unknown to any preceding age—is to find a con- 
ception through which the difference between the 
external and the internal may be intelligibly re- 
ferred to the action of the same power, and may 
thus be accounted for. To declare the difference 
to be inexplicable is to abandon the problem, 
which the history of mankind may assure us that 
the human mind will never consent to do. And 
to treat the conclusions founded on the one class 
of perceptions as less trustworthy than those 
founded upon the other, is to overlook the fact 
that each stands in the same position : each being 
inferences founded on direct perceptions, and those 
perceptions in each case involving the exercise of 
Jaith. We trust our senses that they do not 
deceive us in attesting the presence around us of 
a world external to ourselves; and we ¢rust our 
internal consciousness that we possess free will 
and are capable of disinterested love. All the 
subtleties of idealism on the one side, and of 
materialism on the other, have not yet persuaded, 
and we may be sure never will persuade, the com- 
mon sense of mankind out of either of these faiths. 
The body of thinking men have always felt, and 
always will feel, that the ideal and the sensible 
are equally real. If there is, as I believe there 
is, a way of escape from the confusion produced 
by philosophers through their ingenious efforts to 
explain away one of these realities in favour of 
the other, its discovery must depend upon recog- 
nising the equal authority and opposite character 
of the opposite sources of knowledge, and patiently 
seeking for a conception which may show that 
these fundamental opposites follow the law of all 
minor opposites, by blending in a profound unity. 
The discovery can only be impeded by any attempt 
to elevate one source of knowledge at the expense 
of the other.—I am, yours faithfully, E. V.N. 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE TELESCOPIC APPEARANCE 
OF THE SUN. 


| fa is now more than 250 years ago since the 

first telescope was turned upon the sun, 
and longer still since Fabricius, unmindful 
of Appian’s recommendation of the use of 
coloured glass asa shield to the eyes, was 
wont to watch the wonderful spots crossing 
the solar disc. This he accomplished by 
allowing the sun’s rays to enter through a 
small aperture into a dark room, projecting 
the image on a piece of white paper, or, 
again, by viewing him directly when near 
the horizon. This latter method—the one 
pursued by Galileo in his observations—was 
improved upon by Scheiner, who placed a 
coloured glass between the object- and eye- 
glasses, and still more by Tarde, who, in 
1620, placed it between the eye-glass and 
the eye. 

Here, then, we find the first employers of 
‘“‘optick tube” manfully battling against 
the obstacle which, even down to our own 
time, has proved all but insurmountable in 
observations of the sun—we mean his bright- 
ness—compared with which the lime-light 
pases its ineffectual fires, and appears even 

lack when projected on his disc and viewed 
through a dark glass. Among the attempts 





which have been made in later times to ob- 

serve the sun satisfactorily most noteworthy | 
in one direction has been the employment | 
of Sir John Herschel’s glass speculum and | 
Cooke’s or Hodgson’s eye-piece,* both allow- 
ing nearly all the heat and a very large per- | 
centage of light to pass through them, and 

sending the enfeebled, but even still not suffi- | 
ciently enfeebled, beam by reflexion to the | 
eye. In another direction—direct observa- | 





tion being employed—we must mention the 
Rev. W. R. Dawes's solar eye, which has 
already been score. B described in these 
columns, the point of this latter instrument 
being that the light is reduced by observing 
only an excessively small portion of the 
solar disc. There is still another method of 
research which possesses many advantages, 
although it is a direct method, and as such 
may fuse or break the eye-piece, and give a 
distorted image: we allude to the use of 
a screen—introduced, as we have seen, 
by Fabricius—which has been employed 
so successfully by Messrs. Carrington, How- 
lett, and others, the screen being of any 
material—plaster of Paris being the best 
—and being placed at a varying distance 
from the eye-piece, according to the magnify- 
ing power required. Lastly to be recorded 
here—we shall have, further on, to return to 
its splendid results—is the art of solar photo- 

raphy, which, in the hands of Mr. De La 
Bus. has shown us how inevitably it will 
some day supersede eye-observations of the 
sun. 

Thanks to these modern methods of re- 
search, and the recent increase in the number 
of powerful telescopes brought to bear upon 
our luminary, we have lately reaped a rich 
harvest of facts relating to the general sur- 
face, the spots, and the facule and macule, 
which are gradually leading our philoso- 
phers to some more definite notion of the 
phenomena which their appearances indicate, 
although, alas! our telescopes are still all 
insufficient to translate to us all the agencies 
at work and all the action going on in that 
wonderful globe some ninety millions of 
miles away. One thing: we want more 
workers. Many of our best observers are busy 
men, who more often see the sun through a 
glass darkly in their places of business than 
by means of their instruments; and, again, 
we want more powerful telescopes. Mr. 
Howlett’s splendid work is, we believe, all 
done with a three-inch glass—would he had 
an eight-inch! Nor must we forget that 
much sun-work relates to the position of its 
spots, and not to their physical features. 
Kew and Ely take duplicate photographs day 
by day by means of photography; but the 
sun-pictures obtained are small, and at pre- 
sent we are nowhere chemically registering 
spots on the noble scale of a yard to the 
sun’s diameter, which Mr. De la Rue has 
shown to be practicable. Still we are pro- 
pressing ; and in the progress stands out, as 

eing a step in advance, if it be a real one, 
Mr. Nasmyth’s discovery of the willow- 
leaved things—organisms, or what you will 
—covering like so many scales the whole 
surface of the sun. Aided by a refractor (of 
eight inches aperture, we believe) by Cooke, 
he finds that—it is Sir John Herschel who 
narrates his discovery,* and clothes it in his 
own beautiful language— 

The bright surface of the sun consists of separ- 
ate, insulated, individual objects or things, all 
nearly or exactly of one certain definite size and 
shape, which is more like that of a willow-leaf, as 
he describes them, than anything else. These 
leaves or scales are not arranged in any order (as 
those on a butterfly’s wings are), but lie crossing 
one another in all directions, like what are called 
spills in the game of spillikins; except at the 
borders of a spot, where they point for the most 
part inwards towards the middle of the spot, pre- 
senting much the sort of appearance that the 
small leaves of some water-plants, or sea-weeds do 
at the edge of a deep hole of clear water. The 
exceedingly definite shape of these objects, their 
exact similarity one to another, and the way in 
which they lie across and athwart each other (ex- 
cept where they form a sort of bridge across a 
spot, in which case they seem to affect a common 
direction, that, namely, of the bridge itself )—all 
these characters seem quite repugnant to the 
notion of their being of a vaporous, a cloudy, 
or a fluid nature. Nothing remains but to 
consider them as separate and independent 
sheets, flakes, or scales, having some sort of soli- 
dity. . . . These wonderful objects have been seen 
by others as wellas Mr. Nasmyth, so that there is 


| no room to doubt of their reality. To be seen at 
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* Good Words, April 1863, p, 282, 
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powers our telescopes will bear when applied to 
the sun, they can hardly be less than a thousand 
miles in length, and two or three hundred in 
breadth. 


Among those alluded to by Sir John Her- 
schel as having seen these willow-leaves is 
Mr. De la Rue, whose authority in these 
matters is of the greatest; while, strange to 
say, an observer of no less eminence, the 
Rey. W. R. Dawes, denies the reality of this 
appearance ; and it is a paper by the latter, 
read at a recent meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, and the discussion upon it, to which 
we wish to call especial attention. Mr, Dawes 
remarks :-— 

When carefully scrutinized with large apertures 
and high powers, under suitable atmospheric cir- 
cumstances, solar phenomena are so wonderfully 
different in their appearance from those presented 
by thediminished apertures formerly and necessarily 
in use, that it would not be very surprising if some 
observers, unaware of what had been previously seen 
and described, should imagine that the phenomena 
revealed by their newly-acquired and powerful 
telescopes were really new discoveries ; and this is 
what, there is good reason to believe, has in some 
instances actually occurred. Such a mistake may 
also be more likely to be made when a new name has 
been applied by some recent observer to an appear- 
ance long familiar to others, though previously 
unnamed. A name, no doubt, has the advantage 
of affording a convenient handle whereby to grasp 
the thing described ; but, unless it is very correct 
and appropriate, it conveys an erroneous impres- 
sion of the appearance to which it is applied, and 
may become far more injurious than advantageous. 
It seems to me, therefore, to be desirable to direct 
attention to what has been long ago observed and 
described ; also to put on record some results of a 
pretty constant scrutiny of solar phenomena with 
powerful and excellent telescopes during the last 
twelve or fifteen years. 

The mottled appearance of the solar surface 
requires no very large amount of optical power to 
render it visible. I have often observed it with 
a good refractor of only 2} inches’ aperture and 
a power of 60. Examined with a large aperture, 
such as 6 or 8 inches, it becomes evident that 
the surface is principally made up of luminous 
masses imperfectly separated from each other by 
rows of minute dark dots—the intervals between 
these dots being extremely small, and occupied by a 
substance decidedly less luminous than the general 
surface. This gives the impression of a division 
between the luminous masses, especially with a 
comparatively low power, which, however, when 
best seen with high powers, is found to be never 
complete. The masses thus incompletely oer 
rated are of almost every variety of irregular 
form, the rarest of all, perhaps, being that 
which is conveyed to my mind by Mr. Nasmyth’s 
appellation of “‘ willow-leaves,” i. e., long, narrow, 
and pointed. Indeed, the only situation in which 
I have usually noticed them to assume anything 
like such a shape, is in the irmediate vicinity 
of considerable spots, on their penumdre, fre- 
quently projecting beyond it irregularly for a 
small distance on to the wmbra,—an appearance 
with respect to which, in my “ Description of a 
new Solar Eye-piece,” which I read before this 
Society in April 1852 (see “‘ Memoirs,” vol. xxi., p. 
161), I employed the following expressions :— 
“ The interior edge of the penumbra frequently 
appears extremely jagged; the bright ridges on 
its surface, which are directed nearly towards the 
centre of the spot being seen projected to irre- 
gular distances on to the cloudy stratum (or 
umbra), and locking much like a piece of coarse 
thatching with straw, the edge of which has been 
left untrimmed.” After nearly twelve years of 
careful observations of the same phenomena, I do 
not think I could improve upon this description. 


Mr. Dawes then refers to Sir John Her- 
schel’s description in his ‘Outlines of 
Astronomy,” art. 307, where he says :— 


The part of the sun’s dise not occupied by 
spotsis far from uniformly bright. Its ground 
is finely mottled with an appearance of minute 
dark dots or pores, which, when attentively 
watched, are found to be in constant state of 
change. There is nothing which represents so 
faithfully this appearance as the slow subsidence 
of some flocculent chemical precipitates in a 
transparent fluid, when received perpendicularly 
from above. 


Mr. Dawes indorses this description—with 
the encogiion the constant change of the 
| pores, W. he denies, ascribing the appear- 
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ance to tremors in the atmosphere — and 
goes on :— 

A striking exception, however, to this com” 
parative quietude is found in the immediate 
vicinity of spots which are either rapidly enlarg- 
ing or closing. It is under these circumstances 
especially that the luminous masses are found to 
become more elongated. ‘This is also more re- 
markably the case when they are preparing for 
a rush across a chasm, and thus forming those 
luminous bridges which so often intersect con- 
siderable spots. The point from which such a 
rush is about to be made is often indicated by 
a general crowding together towards that place, 
and a general inclination of the longer axis of 
each of the elongated masses in that direction, 
which might, as I imagine, be well exemplified 
by such chemical precipitates as Sir John Herschel 
alludes to, if they were about to flow through a 
narrow spout or opening in the vessel containing 
them. 

Thus the question is narrowed to this: 
Nasmyth declares for willow-leaves all over 
the sun; Dawes declares for something like 
them, which he calls ‘“‘ bits of straw,” or 
‘*thatch,” which are to be seen only round 
the spots where they are formed from the 
general flocculent covering of the sun by a 
drawing out of it, as it were, by some action 
in their neighbourhood. 

Sir John Herschel still holds to his old 
definition—‘‘ a slow precipitation of flocculent 
matter ;”’ and the Rey. C. Pritchard, whose 
magnificent instrument (a 64-inch by Cook, 
armed with diagonal eye-piece and sliding 
tinted glass) was the one which showed the 
‘** willow-leaves,”’ both to himself and to Mr. 
De la Rue, thus delivered himself in the 
discussion :— 

The sun is covered with small objects—bits of 
straw, flocculent matter, or what you like—ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and different from the other 

ts of the surface; and this not only in the 
neighbourhood of the spots. It matters not what 
you call them—there they are; and Sir John 
Herschel’s description is perhaps better than Mr. 
Nasmyth’s. 

And we think Mr. Pritchard is right. It isa 
uestion of terms, and not of fact; and Dr. 
ofmann, who fortunately was present and 
joined in the discussion, told of other similar 
differences nearer home, and other chemical 
actions on a smaller scale. He remarked that 
we may obtain, let us say, a precipitate, and 
that we may consider it to be crystalline ; 
as the crystals are small, it is sometimes 
extremely difficult to distinguish the ap- 
ances presented, which may resemble 

** cauliflowers,”’ or ‘‘ palm-leaves,”’ or ‘‘ fern- 
leaves.” In the case of a particular precipi- 
tate, Dr. Hofmann thought it like cauli- 
flowers; one assistant said it resembled 
alm-leaves; another fern-leaves; and the 

t saw simply a precipitate, without being 
able to define it. 

Now, although we may not quite have here 
sol in nuce, Dr. Hofmann’s remarks are of 

t value; and, indeed, if we can prove this 
chemical action on the sun, may not the 
observations be harmonized by supposing 
them to reveal to us different states of the 
photosophere? Mr. Pritchard has further 
told us, on the authority of Sir John Her- 
schel, that the willow-leaves are ‘‘ wanted.” 
‘The advancing state of our philosophy 
required the willow-leaves ; and they came 
just in the nick of time.” Sir John Herschel 
also remarks, in the article we have before 
alluded to :-- 

And these flakes, be they what they may, and 
whatever may be said about the dashing of 
meteoric stones into the sun’s atmosphere, &c., 
are evidently the immediate sources of the solar 
light and heat, by whatever mechanism or what- 
ever processes they may be enabled to develop 
and, as it were, elaborate these elements from the 
bosom of the non-luminous fluid in which they 
appear to float. Looked at in this point of view, 
we cannot refuse to them as organisms of 
some peculiar and amazing kind ; and, though it 
would be too daring to speak of such organization 
as partaking of the nature of life, yet we do know 
that vital action is competent to develop both 
heat, light, and electricity. ; 

Our space is exhausted; let us conclude 
by commending the study of the telescopic 


! 








appearance of the sun to all who can bring 


time, a eye and good instrument to the 
work. ere are more laurels yet for ama- 
teurs to gain. J. N. L. 








DR. CARPENTER ON THE APPLICATION 
OF THE PRINCIPLE OF “CONSERVA- 
TION OF FORCE” TO PHYSIOLOGY. 


MONG the contributions to the new Quarterly 
Journal of Science which should commend 
it most to all interested in scientific literature 
and progress, is a valuable sketch by Dr. Car- 
penter bearing the above title, and giving in an 
admirable manner the present aspect of this 
most important question. Many of our readers 
will know that the subject is not a new one with 
him, and that, as far back as 1850, a paper “ On 
the Mutual Relations of the Vital and Physical 
Forces” was presented by him to the Royal So- 
ciety. But the recent labours of Faraday, Grove, 
Joule, Thomson, Tyndall, Meyer, Helmholtz, and 
others have since placed the matter on a much 
firmer basis, from a physical point of view, and 
Conte’s memoir, bearing a somewhat similar title, 
has also helped to throw light upon it. Dr. 
Carpenter deserves all our thanks for this mas- 
terly survey of what has been done; and his con- 
clusions will doubtless, at no distant day, be fully 
justified by the measurement of the exact heat- 
equivalent of the organizing force of plants, with 
which he specially deals in this communication. 
Dr. Carpenter, after much introductory matter, 
for which we must refer our readers to the 
Journal itself, remarks :—“ If, in the first place, 
we inquire what it is that essentially distin- 
guishes vital from every kind of physical activity, 
we find this distinction most characteristically 
expressed in the fact that a germ endowed 
with life develojs itself into an organism of a 
type resembling that of its parent; that this 
organism is the subject of incessant changes, which 
all tend in the first place to the evolution of its 
typical form, and subsequently to its maintenance 
in that form, notwithstanding the antagonism of 
chemical and physical agencies which are continu- 
ally tending to produce its disintegration ; but that, 
as its term of existence is prolonged, its conserva- 
tive power declines so as to become less and less 
able to resist these disintegrating forces, to which 
it finally succumbs, leaving the organism to be re- 
solved by their agency into the components from 
which its materials were originally drawn. The 
history ofa living organism, then, is one of inces- 
sant change ; and the conditions of this change 
are to be found partly in the organism itself, and 
partly in the oubainal eiptucles to which it is sub- 


jected. That condition which is inherent in the 


organism, being derived hereditarily from its pro- 
genitors, may be conveniently termed its germinal 
capacity : its parallel in the inorganic world being 
that fundamental difference in properties which 
constitutes the distinction between one substance, 
whether elementary or compound, and another ; 
in virtue of which each ‘behaves’ in its own 
characteristic manner when subjected to new con- 
ditions. 

“ Thus, — there may be nothing in the 
aspect or sensible properties of the germ of a 
pol e to distinguish it from that of a man, we 

nd that each develops itself, if the requisite 
conditions be supplied, into its typical form, and 
no other ; if the developmental conditions required 
by either be not supplied, we do not find a different 
type evolved, but no evolution at all takes place.* 

“ Now the difference between a being of high 
and a being of low organization essentially con- 
sists in this :—that in the latter the constituent 

rts of the fabric evolved by the process of growth 

m the original germ are similar to each other 
in structure and endowments ; whilst in the former 
they are progressively differentiated with the 
advance of development, so that the fabric comes 
at last to consist of a number of organs or instru- 
ments more or less dissimilar in structure, com- 
position, and endowments. Thus, in the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, the primordial germ 
multiplies itself by duplicative subdivision into 
an apparently unlimited number of cells, each 
of them similar to every other, and capable of 
maintaining its existence independently of them. 
And in that lowest rhizopod type of animal life, 


* It is quite true that among certain of the lower tribes 
bdoth of plants and ey me the Fungi and Entozoa 
—similar germs may develop themselves into very dissimilar 
forms, e conditions under which they are 
evolved: but such diversities are only of the same kind as 
those which manifest 





these , nor in that group of Forami 
which I have been led to abe pe ee 
peculiarly great, 
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fundamentally 


of the characters of any group 
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the knowledge of which is among the most remark- 
able fruits of modern biological research, ‘the 
physiologist has & case in which those vital opera- 
tions which he is elsewhere accustomed to see 
carried on by an elaborate apparatus are performed 
without any special instruments whatever ; 
little particle of apparently homogeneous jell 
changing itself into a greater variety of forms thay 
the fabled Proteus, Jaying hold of its food withn 
out members, swallowing it without a mouth- 
digesting it without a stomach, appropriating its, 
nutritious material without absorbent vessels or a 
circulating system, moving from place to place 
without muscles, feeling (if it has any power to 
do so) without nerves, propagating itself without 
genital apparatus, and not only this, but in many 
instances forming shelly coverings of a symmetry 
and complexity not surpassed by those of any 
testaceous animals,’ * whilst the mere separation 
of a fragment of this jelly is sufficient to originate 
.a new and independent organism, so that any 
number of these beings may be produced by the 
successive detachment of such particles from a 
single rhizopod, each of them retaining (so faras 
we have at present the means of knowing) the 
characteristic endowments of the stock from which 
it was an offset. 

“When, on the other hand, we watch the evo- 
lution of any of the higher types of organization, 
whether vegetable or animal, we observe that, 
although in the first instance the primordial cell 
multiplies itself by duplicative subdivision into an 
aggregation of cells which are apparently but 
repetitions of itself and of each other, this homo- 
geneous extension has in each case a definite 
limit, speedily giving place to a structural differen- 
tiation, which becomes more and more decided 
with the progress of development; until, in that 
most heterogeneous of all types—the human 
organism—no two parts are precisely identical, 
except those which correspond to each other on 
the opposite sides of the body. With this struc- 
tural differentiation is associated a corresponding 
differentiation of function; for whilst in the life of 
the most highly developed and complex organism 
we witness no act which is not foreshadowed, 
however vaguely, in that of the lowest and sim- 
plest, yet we observe in it that same ‘division of 
labour’ which constitutes the essential charac- 
teristic of the highest grade of civilization.” 

After stating that, as it is only insuch astate of 
society that the greatest triumphs of human 
ability become possible, so it is only in the most 
differentiated types of organization that vital 
activity can present its highest manifestations, 
Dr. Carpenter proceeds :— 

“ But, notwithstanding the wonderful diversity 
of structure and of endowments which we meet 
with in the study of any complex organism, we 
encounter a harmonious unity or co-ordination in 
its entire aggregate of actions which is yet more 
wonderful. It is inthis harmony or co-ordination, 
whose tendency is to the conservation of the 
organism, that the state of health or normal life 
essentially consists. And the more profound our 
investigation of its conditions, the more definite 
becomes the conclusion to which we are led by the 
study of them—that it is fundamentally based on 
the common origin of all these diversified parts in 
the same germ, the vital endowments of which, 
equally diffused throughout the whole fabric in 
those Bene forms of organization in which every 
part is but a repetition of every other, are differen- 
tiated in the highest amongst a variety of organs, 
acquiring in virtue of this differentiation a much 
greater intensity. 

“Thus, then, we may take that mode of vital 
activity which manifests itself in the evolution of 
the germ into the complete organism repeating 
the type of its parent, and the subsequent main- 
tenance of that organism in its integrity—in the 
one case, as in the other, at the expense of materials 
derived from external sources—as the most uni- 
versal and most fundamental characteristic of 
life ; and we have now to consider the nature and 
source of the force or power by which that evolu- 
tion is brought about. The prevalent opinion has 
until lately been that this power is inherent in 
| the germ: which has been supposed to derive 
from its parent not merely its material substance, 
but a nisus formativus, Bildungstrieb, or germ- 
force, in virtue of which it builds itself up into 
the likeness of its parent, and maintains itself in 
that likeness until the force is exhausted, at the 
same time imparting a fraction of it to each of its 
progeny. In this mode of viewing the subject, all 
the organizing force required to build up an oak 
or a palm, an elephant or a whale, must be con- 


_® See Dr. Carpenter’s “* Introduction to the Stu of the 
Eee, published by the Ray Society, 1862 ; » 
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centrated in a minute particle, only discernible by 
microscopic aid; and the aggregate of all the | 
germ-forces appertaining to the descendants, how- | 
ever numerous, of a common parentage must | 
have existed in their original progenitors. Thus, © 
in the case of the successive viviparous broods of | 
aphides, a germ-force capable of organizing a | 
mass of living structure, which would amount (it | 
has been calculated) * in the tenth brood to the | 
bulk of 500 millions of stout men, must have been 
shut up in the single individual, weighing perhaps | 
the 1-1000th of a grain, from which the first brood 
was evolved. And in like manner the germ-force 
which has organized the bodies of all the indi- 
vidual men that have lived from Adam to the | 
ene day must have been concentrated in the | 

ody of their common ancestor. A more complete | 
reductio ad absurdum can scarcely be brought | 
against any hypothesis; and we may consider it | 
proved that, in some way or other, fresh organiz- | 
ing force is constantly being supplied from without | 
during the whole period of the exercise of its | 
activity. 

“When we look carefully into the question, 
however, we find that what the germ really sup- | 
plies is not the force, but the directive agency; | 
thus rather resembling the control exercised by 
the superintendent builder who is charged with 
the working out the design of the architect, than 
the bodily force of the workmen who labour under 
his guidance in the construction of the fabric. 
The actual constructive force, as we learn from an 
extensive survey of the phenomena of life, is sup- 
plied by heat; the influence of which upon the 
rate of growth and development, both animal and 
vegetable, is so marked as to have universally 
attracted the attention of physiologists: who, 
however, have for the most part only recognised 
in it a vital stimulus that calls forth the latent 

ower of the germ, instead of looking upon it as 
itself furnishing the power that does the work. 
It has been from the narrow limitation of the area 
over which physiological research has been com- 
monly prosecuted, that the intimacy of this rela- 
tionship between heat and the organizing force 
has not sooner become apparent. Whilst the vital 
phenomena of warm-blooded animals, which pos- | 
sess within themselves the means of maintaining 
a constant temperature, were made the sole, or at 
any rate the chief, objects of study, it was not 
likely that the inquirer would recognise the full | 
influence of external heat in accelerating, or of 
cold in retarding, their functional activity. It is 
only when the survey is extended to cold-blooded 
animals and to plants that the immediate and 
direct relation between heat and vital activity, 
as inanifested in the rate of growth and develop- 
ment, or of other changes peculiar to the living 
body, is unmistakably manifested. To some of 
those phenomena which afford the best illustra- 
tions of the mode in which heat acts upon the 
living organism attention will now be directed. 

“ Commencing with the vegetable kingdom, we 
find that the operation of heat as the ‘motive 
power,’ or dynamical agency, to which the phe- 
nomena of growth and development are to be 
referred, is peculiarly well seen in the process of 
germination. The seed consists of an embryo 
which has already advanced to a certain stage of 
development, and of a store of nutriment laid up 
as the material for its further evolution; and in 
the fact that this evolution is carried on at the 
expense of organic compounds already prepared 
by extrinsic agency, until (the store of these being 
exhausted) the young plant is sufficiently far 
advanced in its development to be able to elaborate 
them for itself, the condition of the germinating 
embryo resembles that of an animal. Now the 
seed may remain (under favourable circumstances) 
in a state of absolute inaction during an unlimited 
period. If secluded from the free access of air 
and moisture, and kept at a low temperature, it is 
removed from ali influences that would on the one 
hand occasion its disintegration, or on the other 








would call it into active life. But, when again 
exposed to air and moisture, and subjected to a | 
higher temperature, it either germinates or decays, | 
according as the embryo it contains has or has | 
not preserved its vital endowments—a question 
which only experiment can resolve. The process | 
of germination is by no means asimple one. The 

nutriment stored up in the seed is in great part in | 
the condition of insoluble starch; and this must 

be brought into a soluble form before it can be 

appropriated by the embryo. The metamorphosis 

is effected by the agency of a ferment termed | 
diastase; which is laid up in the immediate | 
neighbourhood of theembry 0, and which, when 
brought to act on starch, converts it in the first | 


* See Prof. Huxley on the “Agamic Reproductio: 
Aphis,” in Lin, vane vol, xxii., p, 215, ee 





| subjected to the same absolute measure of 


instance into soluble dextrine, and then (if its 
action be continued) into sugar. The dextrine 


_and sugar, combined with the albuminous and 


oily compounds also stored up in the seed, form 
the ‘protoplasm’ which is the substance imme- 
diately supplied to the young plant as the material 
of its tissues ; and the conversion of this proto- 
plasm into various forms of organized tissue, which 
become more and more differentiated as develop- 


ment advances, is obviously referable to the vital 


activity of the germ. Now it can be very easily 
shown experimentally that the rate of growth in 
the germinating embryo is so closely related 
(within certain limits) to the amount of heat 
supplied as to place its dependence on that agency 
beyond reasonable question ; so that we seem fully 
entitled to say that heat, acting through the germ, 
supplies the constructive force or power by which 
the vegetable fabric is built up.* But there 
appears to be another source of that power in the 
seed itself. In the conversion of the insoluble 
starch of the seed into sugar, and probably also 
in a further metamorphosis of a part of that sugar, 
a large quantity of carbon is eliminated from the 
seed by combining with the oxygen of the air so 
as to form carbonic acid; this combination is 
necessarily attended with a disengagement of heat, 
which becomes very sensible when (as in malting) 
a large number of germinating seeds are aggregated 
together; and it cannot but be regarded as prob- 
able that the heat thus’ evolved within the seed 
concurs with that derived from without in sup- 
plying to the germ the force that promotes its 
evolution. 

“The condition of the plant which has attained 
a more advanced stage of its development differs 
from that of the germinating embryo essentially 
in this particular, that the organic compounds 
which it requires as the materials of the extension 
of the fabric are formed by itself, instead of being 
supplied to it from without. The tissues of the 
coloured surfaces of the leaves and stems, when 
acted on by light, have the peculiar power of 
generating—at the expense of carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia—various ternary and qua- 
ternary organic compounds, such as chlorophyll, 
starch, oil, and albumen; and, of the com- 


| pounds thus generated, some are appropriated 


by the constructive force of the plant (derived 
from the heat with which it is supplied) to 
the formation of new tissues; whilst others 
are stored up in the cavities of those tissues, 
where they ultimately serve either for the evolution 
of parts subsequently developed, or for the nutri- 
tion of animals which employ them as food. Of 
the source of those peculiar affinities by which the 
components of the starch, albumen, &c., are 
brought together, we have no right to speak con- 
fidently ; but, looking to the fact that these com- 
pounds are not produced in any case by the direct 
union of their leneain, and that a decomposition 
of binary compounds seems to be a necessary 
antecedent of their formation, it is scarcely im- 
probable that, as suggested by Prof. Le Conte 
(Philosophical Magazine, 1860), that source is to 
be found in the chemical forces set free in the 
preliminary act of decomposition, in which the 
elements would be liberated in that ‘ nascent con- 
dition’ which is well known to be one of peculiar 
energy. 

“The influence of light, then, upon the vege- 
table organism appears to be essentially exerted in 
bringing about Ls a may be considered a higher 
mode of chemical combination between oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, with the addition of nitro- 
gen in certain cases; and there is no evidence 
that it extends beyond this. That the appropria- 
tion of the materials thus prepared, and their 
conversion into organized tissue in the operations 
of growth and development, are dependent on the 
agency of heat, is just as evident in the stage of 
maturity as in that of germination. And there is 
reason to believe, further, that an additional 
source of organizing force is to be found in the 
retrograde metamorphosis of organic compounds 
that goes on during the whole life of the plant; of 
which metamorphosis the expression is furnished 
by the production of carbonic: acid. This is 
peculiarly remarkable in the case of the Fungi, 
which, being incapable of forming new compounds 
under the influence of light, are entirely supported 
by the organic matters they absorb, and which in 
this respect correspond on the one hand with the 

* The effect of heat is doubtless manifested very differently 
by different seeds; such variations being partly specific, 
partly individual. But these are no greater than we see in 
the inorganic world; the increment of temperature and the 
a entation of bulk exhibited by different substances when 
; heat being as 
diverse as the su ces themselves. The whole process of 
“malting,” it may be remarked, is based on the regularity 


with which the seeds of a particular es may be at 
time forced to a definite rate of ge n by & definite 
increment of temperature. 
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germinating embryo, and on the other with 
animals. Such a decomposition of a portion of 
the absorbed material is the only conceivable 
source of the large quantity of carbonic acid they 
are constantly giving out; and it would not seem 
unlikely that the force supplied by this retrograde 
metamorphosis of the superfluous components of 
their food, which fall down (so to speak) from the 
elevated plane of ‘ proximate principles’ to the 
lower level of comparatively simple binary com- 
pounds, supplies a force which raises another 

ortion to the rank of living tissue; thus account- 
ing in some degree for the very rapid growth for 
which this tribe of plants is so remarkable. This 
exhalation of carbonic acid, however, is not pecu- 
liar to fungi and germinating embryos; for it 
takes place during the whole life of flowering 
plants, both by day and by night, in sunshine and 
in shade, and from their green as well as from 
their dark surfaces ; and it is not improbable that, 
as in the case of the fungi, its source lies partly in 
the organic matters absorbed; recent investiga- 
tions* having rendered it probable that plants 
really take up and assimilate soluble humus, which, 
being a more highly carbonized substance than 
starch, dextrine, or cellulos¢, can only be con- 
verted into compounds of the latter kind by 
parting with some of its carbon. But it may also 
take place at the expense of compounds previously 
generated by the plants itself, and stored up in its 
tissues; of which we seem to have an example in 
the unusual production of carbonic acid which 
takes place at the period of flowering, especially in 
such plants as have a fleshy disk or receptacle 
containing a large quantity of starch ; and thus, it 
may be surmised, an extra supply of force is pro- 
vided for the maturation of those generative 
products whose preparation seems to be the 
highest expression of the vital power of the 
vegetable organism. 

“The entire aggregate of organic compounds 
contained in the vegetable tissues, then, may be 
considered as the expression not merely of a 
certain amount of the material elements, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen derived (directly 
or indirectly) from the water, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia of the atmosphere, but also of a certain 
amount of force which has been exerted, in raising 
these from the lower plane of simple binary eom- 
pounds to the higher level of complex ‘ proximate 
principles ;’ whilst the portion of these actually 
converted into organized tissue may be considered 
as the expression of a further measure of force, 
which, acting under the directive agency of the 
germ, has served to build up the fabric in its 
characteristic type. This constructive action goes 
on during the whole life of the plant, which 
essentially manifests itself either in the extension 
of the original fabric (to which in many instances 
there seems no determinate limit), or in the pro- 
duction of the germs of new and as Vos 
organisms. It is interesting to remark that the 
development of the more permanent parts involves 
the successional decay and renewal of parts whose 
existence is temporary. The ‘fall of the leaf’ is 
the effect, not the cause, of the cessation of that 
peculiar functional activity of its tissues which 
consists in tht elaboration of the nutritive material 
required for the production of wood. And it 
would seem as if the duration of their existence 
stands in an inverse ratio to the energy of their 
action ; the leaves of ‘evergreens,’ which are not 
cast off until the appearance of a new succession, 
effecting their functional changes at a much less 
rapid rate than do those of ‘deciduous’ trees; 
whose term of life is far more brief. 

“Thus the final cause or purpose of the whole 
vital activity of the plant, so far as the individual 
is concerned, is to produce an indefinite extension 
of the dense, woody, almost inert, but permanent 
portions of the fabric, by the successional develop- 
ment, decay, and renewal of the soft, active, and 
transitory cellular parenchyma ; and, according to 
the principles already stated, the descent of a 
portion of the materials of the latter to the con- 
dition of binary compounds, which is manifested 
in the largely increased exhalation of carbonic 
acid that takes place from the leaves in the later 

art of the season, comes to the aid of external 
heat in supplying the force by which another 
portion of those materials is raised to the con- 
dition of organized tissue. The vital activity of 
the plant, however, is further manifested in the 
provision made for the propagation of its race by 
the production of the germs of new individuals ; 
and here, again, we observe that, whilst a higher 
temperature is usually required for the develop- 
ment of the flower and the maturation of the 


* See the Memoir of M. Risler “On the Absorption of 
pames” in the “ Bibliothéque Universelle,” N. 8, 1858, tom, 
. Pp. 305, 
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seed than that re suffices to sustain the 
ordinary processes of vegetation, a special pro- 
vision & to be made in some tastundes fot 
the evolution of force in the sexual apparatus 
itself, by the retrograde metamorphosis of a por- 
tion of the organic compounds. prepared by the 
previous nutritive operations. This seems the 
nearest approach presented in the vegetable 
organism to what we shall find to be an ordinary 
mode of activity in the animal. That the per- 
formance of the generative act involves an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of vital force appears from 
this remarkable fact, that blossoms which wither 
and die as soon as the ovules have been fertilized, 


may be kept fresh for a long period if fertilization | 


be prevented. 

“The decay which is continually going on 
during the life of a plant restores to the inorganic 
world, in the form of carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, a part of the materials drawn from it in 
the act of vegetation; and a reservation being 
made of those vegetable products which are con- 
sumed as food by animals, or which are preserved 
(like timber, flax, cotton, &c.) ina state of perman- 
ence, the various forms of decomposition which 
take place after death complete that restoration. 
But in returning, however slowly, to the condition 
of water, carbonic acid, ammonia, &c., the consti- 
tuents of plants give forth an amount of heat equi- 
valent to that which they would generate by the 
process of ordinary combustion; and thus they 
restore to the inorganic world not only the mate- 
rials but the forces at the expense of which the 
vegetable fabric was constructed. It is for the 
most part only in the humblest plants, and in a 
particular phase of their lives, that such a restora- 
tion takes place in the form of motion; this 
motion being, like growth and development, an 
expression of the vita! activity of the ‘zoospores’ 
of alge, and being obviously intended for their 

ion. 

fter this most interesting and clearly-put 
statement of his case, Dr. Carpenter thus sums 
up s—“ Hence weseem justified in affirming that the 
correlation between heat and the organizing foree 
of plants is not less intimate than that which 
exists between heat and motion. The special 
attribute of the vegetable germ is its power of 
utilizing after its own particular fashion the heat 
which it receives, and of applying it as a con- 
structive power to the building-up of its fabric 
after its characteristic type.” 





ZONES OF LIFE ON HIGH MOUNTAINS. 


is well known that in the Alps three life- 
regions are recognised, in which, depending 
upon the altered conditions of being, the mountain- 
sides are zoned out as it were by the different 
fauna which make them their habitations. We 
give the Alps as an example, though by no means 
a solitary one of this fact; and Mr. Scudder, of 
the Boston Natural History Society, has recently 
furnished us with another,* in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, where, from the study 
of the insects which there abound, he has been 
enabled to deduce an exactly analogous fact. 

The first zone—the lowest—he describes, is a 
“mountain region, corresponding with the Cana- 
dian fauna, "high includes the whole of the 
White Mountain district below the limit of forest 
growth; and above this a sub-alpine region, cor- 
respondin erally with the range of the dwarf 
spruce: while the extreme summits of Mounts 
Adams and Jefferson, and a considerable portion 
of Mount Washington, including the northern 
part of the plateau lying south of the highest 
peak, nearly down to the level of the Lake of the 
Clouds, belong to an alpine region, the insects of 
which show a remarkable correspondence with 
those of the extreme north of our continent, 
Peculiar to the alpine region, and not trespassing 
at all u the sub-alpine, is found a species of 
Chionobas, a genus peculiar to the very highest 
latitudes of the continent. Within the sub-alpine 
region, and not found outside of it, he discovered 
a new species of Argynnis (A. montanus Scudd.), 

ing to a section of the genus which is pecu- 
liar to the sub-arctic regions, being found neither 
north nor south of it, and also a new species of 


hopper belonging to the us Pezotettix 
CP. glacialis Scud , likewise a cub-eretic genus, 
though not so strictly limited in its range. As 
neither of these of the sub-alpine region 
had been discovered to the north, but were repre- 
sented there by other of the same genera, 
he was inclined to that the facts militated 
against the theories which had been put forth by 
others to explain the correspondence of the plants 


* Proc, Bos, Nat, Hist, Soc., vol, ix., p, 230, 
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of these alpine summits with those of Greenland 
and Labrador.” 

We are glad that the Proceedings enable us to 
give the discussion on this interesting paper at 
some length; would that the Proceedings of our 
English societies afforded us the same opportunity. 

‘Professor Wyman inquired whether all the 
facts might not be accounted for on the theory of 
migration northward after a glacial epoch. 

“ Mr. Scudder thought they could not, if the spe- 
cies found upon the barren summits of the moun- 
tain were, as he believed them to be, distinct 
from those of the same genus found to the north- 
ward. He believed also that we were sufficient] 
acquainted already with the insects from the nort 
to hazard such a statement; there was, for in- 
stance, a species of Argynnis found from Eastern 
Labrador to Great Slave Lake, so closely resem- 
bling the one found upon the White Mountains as 
to be readily mistaken for it at first sight, and 
yet occupying the area where, if anywhere to the 
northward, the White Mountain species would be 
found ; he believed that we could not expect to 
find these so closely allied species occupying the 
same area. 

“ Professor W.B. Rogers suggested that the facts 
might be accounted for on the migration theory, 
if we added thereto the supposition of subsequent 
variation induced by isolation. 

“ Mr. A. Agassiz remarked that such an explana- 
tion would not satisfy us in parallel cases of re- 
semblance, as where, for instance, upon the coast 
of Washington Territory, at the sea-shore, we had 
recalled to us so strongly the entomology of the 
mountain region of the Alps of Europe. The 
genus Parnassius, otherwise quite peculiar to the 
mountain region of Europe, was found here ; and 
no less than twenty-four species, representing at 
least twelve genera and ten families of European 
butterflies, had their representatives in closely 
allied species found upon our west coast. 

“Mr. C. J. Sprague asked whether this distinc- 
tion of faune held equally well upon our conti- 
nent from east to west as from north to south ? 

** Mr. Scudder replied that it did, as he had al- 
ready pointed out in a paper read to the Society 
upon the genus Colias some months previously, 
and remarked that, in the comparisons referred to 
between Western America and Europe, it was not 
simply the intimate connexion of one and an- 
other species taken at random that we had to ac- 
count for, but also the much more significant fact 
of the close relationship of the faunz of the two 
distant countries as a whole, oftentimes in direct 
antagonism to the character of the faune of the 
intervening areas. He alluded to the case just 
mentioned by Mr. Agassiz, of the association of 
Parnassius with large numbers of Lycenide, and 
no Teriades, which characterizes Western America 
and Europe alike, quite the opposite of which is 
seen in Eastern America. 

“ Professor Rogers thought we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that there was a similar coincidence 
in the physical characteristics of the countries. 

“ Mr. A. E. Verrill mentioned that the similarity 
between the animals of the two regions referred 
to was not confined to the land animals only, but 
was exhibited also in their polyps. He also 
stated that.an undeseribed species of frog, found 
by himself on the Mingan Islands, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, had been found by Mr. Scudder in 
Hermit Lake, at the upper portion of the moun- 
tain region of the White Mountains, and had not 
as yet been discovered elsewhere. The Rocky 
Mountain swallow (Hirundo lunifrons Say), 
which had been instanced as a case of recent mi- 
gration, being now found in considerable abun- 
dance on the Atlantic coast, had been found in 
— as he had recently learned, so long ago as 

810. 

“Professor Rogers suggested that, bya subsidence 
of a portion of the western continent, and an 
elevation of the land now lying submerged be- 
tween America and Europe, we might have once 
had a physical continuity of coast, with all these 

cies, or their common progenitors, extending 

ike re its whole area, and that, with the ele- 
vation and subsidence of the land to its present 
condition, the contrasted or similar physical con- 
ditions gradually developed would cause the de- 
struction or propagation of the different species, 
so that they should at last assume their present 
character and limits. 

“Mr. F. W. Putnam alluded to the distribution 
of some of our fresh-water fishes in Lake Supe- 
rior, Lake Champlain, and the lakes of Maine, 
where, out of many that were common to all, 
some few, found in the others, were wanting in 
one. If we were to account for the presence of 


those found in all of them by the supposition ofa 
previously existing great i sea including all 





these lakes in one, why are a few forms absent in 
some, and present in others? It could not be 
through their destruction by the others, for the 
two "toa and most, fierce, Lepidosteos and 
Amia, were wanting in the lakes of Maine, though 
present in Lakes Superior and Champlain. 
“Professor Wyman referred to the occurrence of 
certain forms, generally considered specific, within 


“areas of exceedingly narrow limits, such as that of 


the Bufo, found hitherto only in the town of 
Danvers, Mass., and, indeed, so far as known, 
confined to the limits of a single garden; and of 
Scaphiopus, for which there are only a few loca- 
lities. The theory of local creation would seem 
to be carried to excess in supposing this species to 
have always remained the same in character and 
localization. He further suggested, in view of 
the fact that these animals inhabit very limited 
localities, whether it was not quite possible that 
those species detected on Mount Washington 
might yet be discovered to the northward, when a 
more complete survey of the arctic regions should 
be made. Our knowledge of these is not yet suf- 
ficiently complete to enable us to say that the 
species in question are entirely absent from 


them.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


M. Resrienut, the Director of the Bologna. Ob- 
servatory, discovered a new comet on the 28th of 
December (Comet VI., 1863), between the con 
stellations Lyra and Hercules. The nebulosity 
was condensed in the centre, and there was the 
trace of a tail some 30’ long ; it was, however, very 
faint, and scarcely visible. Two observations 
were obtained on the 28th December, as follow :— 


Bologna mean time. 
° , “” 


H. M. 8. H. M, 8. 
6 4 4 218 49 24°80 8+25 57 33°7 
18 ll 2 18 50 1°76 26 13 «2°23 


The last three comets of 1863 are, or were a few days 
ago, all to be found in the constellation Lyra, and 
are grouped round the star 8 Lyre, which occupies 
the centre of a triangle formed by the apparent 
orbits of the comets. ‘Towards the end of Decem- 
ber the fourth and fifth comets approached each 
other within 4°, a circumstance remarked by both 
MM. Valz and Engelmann. We give, from Les 
Mondes, the real and apparent angular distances 
of the comets at this period, from Engelmann’s 


computations :— 
Real distance. Apparent distance 
° ° 


1863, Dec. 30 . . . . O1651 3°95 
' MH. isn t OO 3°87 
1864,Jam. 1... . O'147 3°93 
Seeeo « OMS 4°06 
Se. ec cs 0 OL 4°20 


It results from these figures that the Comets IV. 
and V. of 1863 have both been visible in a tele- 
scope whose field embraces four degrees, since the 
29th of December until the 2nd January. It is 
clear, too, that this apparent nearness has not 
been an optical illusion, for the distance of the two 
comets from each other was diminished on the 3rd 
inst. to one-seventh of the sun’s mean distance. M. 
Valz is of opinion that this curious phenomenon 
perhaps may be accounted for by supposing that 
the two comets in question are part of one large 
comet—an hypothesis confirmed by the resem- 
blance of their orbits. We append the elements 
of the fourth comet (discovered by M. Tempel) 
and of the fifth comet (discovered by Becker), 
their order having been changed, as we, on a former 
occasion, mentioned might be done, so that the 
numbers may agree with the perilielion passage. 
The time given is Paris mean time :— 
Comet IV., 1863. Comet V., 1863. 

9°504 Dec, 23°725 


LU “ 


Perihelion passage . Nov. 
° / 


Longitude of . . % 14 Gl 182 18 26 
@ ; é . Be © *§ 104 56 14 
Inclination j . 73 33 33 82 659 6&8 
Perihelion distance . 0°7072 1°3237 
Motion Direct. Direct. 


M. Valz remarks on these comets that we saw in 
1846 the comet of 6} years divide itself into two 
portions, which separated slowly, in such & man- 
ner that the inclination, the nodes, and the velo- 
cities experienced but slight variations.. Now, the 
inclinations and the nodes of these two comets 
differ only by some degrees ; their daily motion is 
equal to 0°0212, for Comet V. from the 30th De- 
cember till the 1st January, and for Comet IV. 
on the 6th of January. The distances of their 
orbits fall below 0-11. The fourth comet of 1846 
was also accompanied by another one, following 
the same path, with an interval of seven days. It 
remains to be seen what connexion the sixth comet 
of 1863 has with the two others, and whether or 
not they are three sisters ; if they are, how delighted 
the author of “ Baby Worlds” should be! 
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MM. G. Gives and A. Thiernesse have recently 
laid before the Academy of Sciences of Brussels 
the results of some new experiments on the junc- 
tion of sensitive with motor nerve fibres. The 
conclusion arrived at by these gentlemen in a 
paper communicated to this emy some years 
ago, that a sensitive nervous fibre cannot be 
transformed into a motor fibre, has been impugned 
by MM. Philippeaux and Vulpian (Comptes-rendus, 
January 1863), on the und of the following 
experiments. The lingual and hypoglossal nerves 
were joined in two young dogs, and four months 
after the operation the severed lingual was seen to 
determine the contractions of the corresponding 
part of the tongue by simple mechanical pressure 
of the end of that nerve by means of a dissecting 
forceps, the excitation of the sensitive fibres bein 
thus transmitted directly to the motor fibres, an 
causing muscular contractions. In consideration 
of this result so contradictory to those obtained 
by themselves, MM. Gluge and Thiernesse have 
repeated their experiments:—‘‘ Two dogs, one 
about a year old and the other six or eight weeks, 
were used in these experiments. The first was 
operated on the 29th January, 1863, and the 
second the 6th February in the same year. In 
both the lingual and hypoglossal nerves were 
exposed on the right-hand side; the section was 
made; then one or two centimeters were cut off the 
central end of the hypoglossal, the peripheral end 
of which was joined again by a point of suture to 
the central end of the lin The animals 
continued in good health, but the tongues of both 
were strongly inclined to the right (side of the 
operation). They were successively killed the 
8rd June, 1863, by the puncture of the bulbe 
rachidien. The nerves of the dog No. 1 — 
been laid open, the lingual was found solidly joine 
to the peripheral extremity of the hypoglossal by 
a fusiform cicatrice. The central end of the latter 
presents at the point of section a slightly greyish 
swelling, whence proceeds a fine cord, prolonged 
as far as the cicatrice mentioned above. The 
lingual being cut as high as possible, was com- 
pressed between the arms of a dissecting forceps, 
as were afterwards the cicatrice and the hypoglossal 
nerve, without obtaining any contraction of the 
muscles of the tongue—muscles which neverthe- 
less still contracted under the influence of elec- 
tricity applied directly on their substance. We 
have further observed violent movements of the 
tongue when the hypoglossal of the side not 
operated upon was compressed. In the dog No. 
2, killed in the same manner, the dissection of the 
nerves, made soon after, showed equally the junc- 
tion of the central end of the lingual with the 
peripheral end of the hypoglossal, as well as the 
prolongation of the central end of this latter 
nerve by a newly-formed cord proceeding from a 
slight greyish swelling, and directed to the base 
of the tongue. The compression of the lingual 
nerve, which took place three minutes after death, 
and before section, was immediately followed by 
violent contraction of the muscles of the tongue. 
The section having then been made, the peripheral 
end was _ without any result as regards 
the lingual muscles ; not even the faintest tremor 
showed itself in those organs. On the contrary, 
the pressure of the cieatrice where the two nerves 
were joined, and of the peripheral end of the 
hypoglossal, excited powerful muscular contrac- 
tions. Here, then, is a sensitive nerve, the lin- 
gual, joined to a motor nerve, still determining 
reflex movements by its sensitive faculty, incapable 
of transmitting the motor excitation to the fibres 
already formed, and observed in the cicatrice by 
microscopic inspection.” M. Gluge and Thier- 
nesse therefore still maintain their original con- 
clusion that sensitive nerve fibres cannot be 
transformed into motor fibres. 

AT a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Belgium, M. Van Beneden gave an account of 
some observations that he had recently made at 
Paris on a living specimen of the genus Otaria, 
which had been brought from Buenos Ayres. 
The animal was extremely docile and quiet; but 
what particularly took the notice of M. Van 
Beneden, and also that of M. Paul Gervais, who 
pense 30 him, was the manner in which the 
animal placed its limbs in walking or ascending a 
slope. Both pairs of limbs are bent in such a 
maner that the animal is rather plantigrade than 
pinn'grade. Anteriorly it uses the palm of the 
hand, and posteriorly the sole of the foot to 
support itself, thus showing more analogy to the 
morse of the Arctic regions than is found in the 
other genera of the temperate zone. 

Pror. J. WyMAN has recently described some 
of the phases of development in the exterior of the 
human body, pointed out some of the resemblances 
between the limbs of the human embryo, and the 





permanent condition of the limbs of the lower 
animals. In some human embryos about an inch 
in length, recently examined by him, he found 
that the t toe was shorter than the others, 
and, instead of being parallel to them, projected at 
an angle from the side of the foot—thus corres- 
ponding with the permanent condition of this 
part in the quadrumana. 

Dr. A. VoN WALTENHOFEN has communicated 
to Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal an account 
of a curious magnetic discovery which he has re- 
cently made. It is a well-known fact that the 
magnetism of an electro-magnet does not entirely 
disappear with the cessation of the magnetizing 
current. Dr. A. von Waltenhofen has, however, 
observed that the amount of this residual mag- 
netism, as it is called, is dependent upon the 
manner in which the current is interrupted. If 
this interruption take place suddenly, the residual 
magnetism is much less than when it takes place 

radually. A still more interesting circumstance 
ca been observed by him—viz., that the residual 
magnetism obtained by suddenly breaking a very 
strong current is sometimes of an opposite nature 
to that previously existing in the electro-magnet. 
This fact, which he has hitherto only noticed in 
very soft iron, is of great interest, inasmuch as it 
furnishes a new and simple proof that magnetism 
is not caused by the separation of two fluids, but 
by the. motion of magnetic molecules, to which 
is opposed a certain amount of frictional resist- 
ance. With much ingenuity he compares the 
state of each magnetic molecule of the electro- 
magnet to that of a spring which is bent back. 
If the spring be suddenly released it will return 
very nearly to its original position, or even go 
beyond it. On the other hand, if it be released 
gradually it will stop at a point still further 
removed from its original position. 

In the last number of the Proceedings of the 
Boston Natural History Society is an account of 
the distribution of the land shells in North 
America, north of the Rio Grande. Mr. Binney, 
who promises a further paper on the subject, re- 
marks :—“ As regards the geographical distribu- 
tion of the terrestrial mollusks of North America, 
judging from the very limited material at our 
disposal, there appear to be three distinct provinces, 
which are again subdivided into regions. These 
are shown in the following table :—I. The Pacific 
Province, comprising a narrow strip between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Pacific Ocean, extendin 
through all of our Pacific States. II. The Centra 
Province, extending from the Sierra Nevada to 
the most eastern range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and thence to the Rio Grande. III. The Eastern 
Province, comprising the remaining portions of 
the continent, and subdivided into (a) the Northern 
Region, bounded on the south by a very irregular 
line, apparently commencing at the Atlantic Ocean, 
running along Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River to the Alleghanies, then along that chain 
north-easterly to the Lake Champlain, thence 
south-easterly through the chain of great lakes, 
then westerly to the mountains. Its western 
boundaries are unknown north of 50°. (4) The 
Interior Region, stretching from the last-named 
to the alluvial regions of the Atlantic and Gulf, 
and bounded westerly by the Rocky Mountains. 
It includes also within its borders the distinct 
sub-region of the Cumberland tableland. (c) The 
Southern Region, comprising the whole alluvial 
region to the Rio Grande, and including two very 
distinct sub-regions, the Texan and Floridan. The 
number of species found in these several provinces 
and regions, the number of individuals in each, 
and many other interesting questions, will form 
the subject of a future paper.” 











PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 

Berlin Academy of Sciences. At the General 
Meeting of the Academy on the 5th November 
a@ paper was read by Herr Hagen “On the 
Heat of the Sun’s Rays.” —9th November. 
Meeting of the Physico-Mathematical Section. 
A paper was read by Herr W. Peters “On 
the Assistance afforded by King Frederick 
the Great to Dr. Marcus Elieser Bloch in the 
Preparation of his Great Work on Fishes.” 
—12th November. General Meeting of the Aca- 
demy. Herr Riess communicated a paper “On 
the Defection of the Magnetic Needle by the In- 
duction Currents (Neben-stréme) of the Leyden 
Battery.” Herr Ehrenberg made a communication 
on Ferdinand or Graham's Island, near Sicily 
—this island, which appeared first of all in 
1831 as an active volcano, but which soon sank 
down again, having lately shown volcanic action. 
—19th November. General Meeting of the Aca- 
demy. The following pa were read: Herr 
Putz—“ On the Continuation of the Monwmenta 
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Germanica Historica ;’ Herr Dove—‘On the 
Difference between the Mixed Colours produced on 
the Palette of the Painter and those occurring on the 
Colour Top ;” Herr Poggendorff—* On the Extra- 
Current of the Induction-Current.” Herr Kuhl- 
men made a speech on pseudomosphoses of stones. 
—23rd November. Meeting of the Philosophico- 
historical Section. The following communications 
were read:—Herr Ranke—“ On the Autobiogra- 
hical Records of King James II. of England.” 

ommsen—‘ Report on the Progress of the 
Labours for the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinum.” 
Mommsen—“ On a Bronze Tablet with a Latin 
Inscription belonging to the Museum of the 
Convent of the Great St. Bernard.” Herr Kirch- 
hoff—* Greek Inscriptions from Asia Minor.”— 
26th November. General Meeting of the Aca- 
demy. The following papers were read :—Herr 
Trendelenburg — “On the Principal Points of 
Metaphysical Interest in Herbart’s ‘ Psychology.’” 
Herr W. Schriéter—‘‘ On the Steinerian Surface 
of the Fourth Degree,” communicated by Herr 
Kummer. Herr Kummer exhibited a model of 
tho Steinerian Surface, which he had made in 
plaster of Paris. Herr Peters presented a com- 
munication by Von Mastens “On New Mexican 
Terrestrial Snakes.” 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Jan. 7. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair.—“ Extract of a letter to 
General Sabine from Dr. Otto Torrell, dated from 
Copenhagen, Dec. 12, 1863.” —‘“ The Swedish Diet 
has given the necessary money to complete the 
survey for the measurement of an Are of the 
Meridian at Spitzbergen. When the proposal 
was submitted to the Diet by our Government, 
at the instance of the Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, it was passed without opposition in 
the three first houses of the Diet (viz., the Nobles, 
the Clergy, and the Burghers). In the fourth 
house (the Peasants), only one member opposed 
the proposal on the ground of the high amount 
of the budget. He was replied to by seven or 
eight other members, advising that the house 
should not oppose a grant which had for its object 
to advance science. In consequence the money 
was also voted by the House of Peasants. There 
is every reason to expect that the question of the 
practicability of the undertaking will be settled in 
the next summer, and I hope that the result may 
be satisfactory. The Diet has, with the same 
liberality, given the necessary money for the 
Swedish share in the proposed large Middle- 
European Triangulation from Palermo to Tronjem, 
and has also made a grant of the money which 
will be required to erect a new Astronomical 
Observatory at the University of Lund. I expect, 
therefore, that the excellent astronomer at the 
University, Mr. Mdller, will read with intense 
interest the correspondence regarding the Mel- 
bourne telescope, which even to me has been of 
great interest.” 

“ Results of hourly observations of the Magnetic 
Declination made by Sir Francis Leopold M‘Clin- 
tock, R.N., and the officers of the yacht Fox, at 
Port Kennedy, in the Arctic Sea, in the winters of 
1858-1859 ; and a comparison of these results with 
those obtained by Capt. Maguire, R.N., and the 
officers of H.M.S. Plover, in 1852, 1853, and 1854, 
at Point Barrow.” By Maj.-Gen. Sabine, R.A., 
Pres.—We shall return to this communication. 


Anthropological Society, Jan. 5. General An- 
niversary Meeting. Dr. Hunt, President, in the 
chair.—Tue Council reported that they consider 
the state of the Society to be satisfactory and 
most encouraging. During the past year—i. e., 
since February 24—thirteen ordinary meetings of 
the Society have been held, at which twenty-four 
papers have been read. ‘The Council also report 
that they have printed the first volume of 
a translation of Waitz’s “Anthropologie der 
Naturvdlker,” and have entrusted the chief 
management of the publications of the So- 
ciety to a publishing committee. It is proposed 
that the publication of the following works should 
be next undertaken :—Broca—“ Sur l’Hybridité 
Animal en général, et sur ]’Hybridité Humaine en 

articulier.” Pouchet —“ Pluralité des Races 

umaines.” Carl Vogt— Vorlesungen itiber den 
Menschen, seine Stellung in der Schépfung und 
in der Geschichte der Erde.” Gratiolet—“ Mé- 
moire sur les Plis Cérébraux de l’Homme et des 
Primates.” A. de Quatrefages—*“ Unité de l’Es« 
péce Humaine.” Dr. Theodor Waitz—“ Anthro« 
pologie der Naturvilker, 1861;” Second Part, 
Gosse — “‘ Mémoire sur les Déformations Artifie 
cielles du Crane.” The collected works of Pros 
fessor Retzius. 
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The Council invite the attention of the Fellows 
to the important question of finance, which will 
necessarily regulate its future operations. The 
experience of the past year has shown that the 
objects of the Society cannot be fully carried out 
until there are 500 Fellows. ‘The Council 
would therefore suggest the desirability of not 
increasing the subscription or of making an 
entrance fee until this number has been obtained. 
It will be readily seen that the objects of this 
Society include something more than those gene- 
rally included ina scientific society, and that 
the expense of printing is very large. The 
Council are glad, however, state that 
the present number of Fellows, 231, will 
enable them to accomplish all they have done 
during the past year; but they feel that the ulti- 
mate success of a society of this sort will require a 
larger annual expenditure. The Council feel 
espcvially anxious to establish as soon as — 
a good reference library. They also look forward 
with earnest hope of being able to found a reliable 
Anthropological Museum, and thus remove the 
i underwhich this country is now suffering— 
that, with all our colonial possessions, no indepen- 
dent Anthropological Museum has yet been esta- 
blished in the metropolis. 

The following Officers and Council were elected 
for the ensuing year:—President: Dr. J. Hunt, 
F.S.A.. Vice-Presidents: Captain R. F. Burton, 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., the Duke of Rousil- 
lon. Secretaries: C. Carter Blake, J. F. Colling- 
wood. Foreign Secretary: Alfred Higgins. Trea- 
surer : R. 8. Charnock. Councillors: T. Bendyshe, 
W. Bollaert, 8. E. Collingwood, Dr. G. D. Gibb, 
H. Hotze, J. N. Lockyer, 8S. E. Bouverie Pusey, 
W. W. Reade, G. E. Roberts, C. R. des Ruffiéres, 
Dr. Berthold Seemann, W. Travers, W. 8. W. 
Vaux, G. Witt, F.R.S. 

The President then delivered the Annual Ad- 
dress, and commenced by remarking that “ The 
first year’s existence of a scientific society is ne- 
cessarily one not only of great hope, but also a 
period of great anxiety for those whose duty it is 
to see the objects of the society fully carried out. 
Every new plan is invariably met with certain 
objections; and our Society has been no exception 
to this rule. We were told that our scheme was 
both impossible and impracticable. It was also 
boldly asserted that, if we obtained members 
sufficient to carry out the objects of the Society, 
we could not obtain enough workers to do what 
was proposed. We were also told that existing 
societies with kindred objects could not get suf- 
ficient papers to be read at their meetings, and 
that our scheme must fail from this if from no 
other reason. We were mct with these and many 
other objections, frequently coming from men to 
whom we had a right to look both for support 
and encouragement; but experience has on 
that these discouragements have no real existence. 
I will not detain you to show that cach fancied defect 
in the constitution of our Society has been proved 
to be fallacious. I will merely ask you to recall 
what we have done as the most satisfactory answer 
to such objections. We have also been obliged to 
hear the objects of the Society misrepresented, 
and have been told that we were antagonistic to 
existing institutions. On this point I think I 
shall do well to say a few words, as it might tend 
to put our position in a clearer light before those 
who have not yet really taken the trouble to in- 

uire into the object and aim of our Society. In 

the first place, then, it is an erroneous idea to 
suppose that this Society is in any way antagon- 
istic to any existing institution, or that there is 
any socicty in Great Britain which has ever 
attempted to carry out the objects for which we 
have united together. We are, indeed, trying to 
do something more than found a new society— 
we are endeavouring to found a new science. 
We assert that no society has ever before 
attempted in this country to found a Science of 
Man and Mankind. We have long had the differ- 
ent departments composing this science studied ; 
but, as long as they were isolated, so long could 
there be no real Science of Mankind. The time 
has arrived when it has become absolutely neces- 
sary that all the different branches of science relat- 
ing to man should no longer be isolated, for we 
now see that it is necessary to bring all these 
branches together before we can make any real 
It is our duty to use several sciences 

in founding ourown. Just as the geologists have 
divided the different departments of their science 
into geognosy, paleontology, and mineralogy, so 
the anthropologist sees the necessity of studying 
something more than ethnology, or the science 
of races, if he ‘“ to solve the problems of 
which that great branch of our science treats. 
»».» » It is now some four years ago since 





some zealous students became sensible of the 
unsatisfactory nature of existing institutions, 
and determined, with a wise appreciation of the 
vast extent of their science, to establish a society 
in Paris which should meet the requirements of the 
age, and that should help to establish a de facto 
science of man. Those who have watched the 
workings of this society must have become con- 
vinced that our scientific brethren in Paris have 
led the way to the foundation of a science 
built on an extended and firm foundation. ... 
But the plan of our Society is not a mere copy of 
our now sister society at Paris. On the contrary, a 
marked object of our Society is the translation and 
printing of the most important works on anthro- 
pology published on the Continent. This alone is 
an immense and most important undertaking, and 
rendered it necessary that our numbers should be 
much larger than that either of our sister society at 
Paris or of any other society which did not contem- 
plate this important object. We can hardly yet 
be said to have existed one year, and we now num- 
ber 236 Fellows. This surely is a satisfactory be- 
ginning ; who will, with such a fact, again assert 
our undertaking to be impossible? . . . . Having 
thus traced what has been done by other societies, 
and what we profess to do, let me say a few words 
on the purely scientific aspect of our Society, and on 
the position of anthropology. . . . Anthropology 
includes every science which bears directly on the 
science of man or mankind, and includes anatomy, 
physiology, psychology, ethnography, ethnology, 
philology, history, archeology, and paleontology, 
as applied to man. ‘Take either of these branches 
of science away and we can no longer form a 
veritable science of man. But, it may be asked, 
“Ts it proposed to do the duty that is now 
attempted by societies that are devoted to some of 
these objects?” Certainly not; we only make 
use of these societies so far as they will throw 
light on the past, present, and probable future of 
the human family. The philologist has hitherto 
been working in ignorance of the results of the 
physiologist, the historian in ignorance of the 
deductions of the ethnologist, and archeology 
and ethnography have hitherto been supposed to 
be two distinct sciences, while the psychologist 
and anatomist have had a mutual contempt for 
the deductions of each other. It is to remove 
these anomalies that we have formed ourselves 
together with a determination of hearing all sides of 
the question, and examining the evidence of each 
special student in a perfectly unbiassed manner. 
he dae who has devoted much serious attention 
to the study of man can doubt both the desirability 
and the necessity of thus bringing all the science 
relating to man together under one head. The 
departments may do well to go on working at their 
own branch, but it will greatly assist their inquiries 
to know of the discoveries that are making in 
other departments of sctence. Let it therefore be 
no longer said that we are wanting to split up 
science into different branches, for the contrary is 
the fact. We have seen, indeed we see clearly at 
this day, the injury that accrues to science from 
this forced separation; and it is our object and 
desire to see them all united under one great 
science. This, no doubt, is a vast scheme, and one 
which it will require many years to fully develop. 
But we see how well such a plan has answered in 
the Paris Anthropological Society. .... 

“Tf ethnology means the science of races, then it 
is assuming what yet has to be proved. Person- 
ally, I believe in the existence of races, and conse- 


. quently that there is a science of ethnology; but 


how objectionable the word must be to those who 
do not believe in races can be easily conceived. 
In the word anthropology there is none of these 
gratuitous assumptions. It assumes nothing, 
and merely means the science of man or mankind. 
Some men in this country have expressed them- 
selves adverse to the introduction of what they 
please to call a new word in the language, and also 
that anthropology means exactly the same thing as 
ethnology. Both statements are equally erroneous. 
Anthropology is not a new word, nor does it mean 
at all the same thing as ethnology. In Germany, 
France, and even America, the word anthropology 
has long been introduced, and with exactly the 
same meaning which we attach to it. Indeed, I 
think I may aflirm that there is not a scientific 
man of any eminence in either Germany, France, 
or America who now ever confuses the meaning of 
the two words anthropology and ethnology. Dr. 
Latham, not believing in the existence of races, 
was obliged to j gias ® meaning entirely his own to 
ethnology; and he gave a meaning equally faulty 
to the word anthropology. When Messrs. Nott 
and Gliddon, ten years ago, projected their book, 
on the ‘Types of Mankind,’ it was distinctly put 
forward as a work on * Anthropology ;’ nor is it 
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likely that the confusion which has hitherto reigned 
supreme in this country will be allowed to exist 
much longer. Our Society has done much towards 
making known the true meaning to be attached to 
the word. In Paris there was no necessity to 
use any effort to popularize the meaning of the 
word; for the people have public instructors who 
are professors of anthropology. . .. . 

“T have thought it best to confine my remarks to 
the objects of our Society, and not to touch at 
length on the progress of anthropology in different 
parts of the world. I would simply remark that 
never was there a year in which so many popular 
works on anthropology have been published in 
this country. Besides Waitz, we have had Sir 
C. Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ Professor Huxley’s 
*Man’s Place in Nature,’ Wilson’s ‘ Pre-historic 
Man,’ Jackson’s ‘Ethnology and Phrenology,’ 
and Brace’s Manual of Ethnography — falsely 
called ‘Manual of Ethnology.’ African anthro- 
pology has been enriched with ‘Wanderings in 
West Africa,’ Burton’s ‘Abbeokuta,’ Reade’s 
‘Savage Africa,’ and Speke’s ‘Journal.’ These 
are a few of the most important works which have 
distinguished the year, besides our own Journals 
and a volume of Transactions published by the 
Ethnological Society. In France there have been 
many important memoirs read before the Paris 
Anthropological Society; but perhaps the most 
interesting and important is an elaborate ‘ Memoir 
on the Human Hair,’ by our Honorary Fellow 
M. Pruner-Bey. Iam glad to be able to announce 
that this important paper is about to appear at 
length in the next number of the Anthropological 
Review. I need not dwell on the other labours of 
the Paris society, because they must already be 
known to the Fellows. We are also much in- 
debted to our zealous Secretary for the detailed 
account which he gave us of M. Desnoyer’s dis- 
covery respecting the very great antiquity of man. 
In Germany a fourth volume of Waitz’s ‘ Anthro- 
pologie der Naturvélker’ has just appeared, 
while the learned author informs me that he is 
busily engaged on the fifth and concluding volume. 
M. Carl Vogt has been publishing some very 
interesting lectures on ‘ Man’s Place in Creation 
and in the World.’ Professor Pott has given us a 
work on ‘ Myths of the Origin of Man and Lan- 
guage ;’ while M. Welcker and M. Richard and 
Professor Lucae have published valuable memoirs. 
In Italy Dr. Niceolucci has published two interest- 
ing memoirs ; and the savans of Sweden are just 
uniting to bring out an edition of the lamented 
Retzius’s collected works.” 

The President, after remarking, ‘“ All we want 
now are workers who are conscious of the magni- 
tude and importance of their science, and who are 
determined to go on with their work of accumu- 
lating facts, and making deductions simply from 
these facts, entirely regardless of what conclusions 
they may arrive at,” concluded as follows :— 
“For myself, I am but too conscious of my entire 
inability to discharge properly the high office of 
President to such an important Society. My time 
and talents—such as they are—are, however, at the 
entire disposal of the Fellows of the Society in 
any capacity in which they may be found most 
useful until this Society is in the flourishing state 
desired by its best friends.” 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Janvary 18th. 


ASIATIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street 
Britisu ArcuHitTecrs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Snare 
Law AmenpDMENT Society, at 8.—3, Waterloo Place, Pall 
.W. Discussion on the Papers of Mr. Torrens and 
Mr. Robert Wilson, relating to the sfer of Land. 
MepIcaL, at 8,30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, Janvary 19th. 


Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘ Experimenta 
Optics :’”’ Professor Tyndall, 

Civi Enoinerrs, at 8.—25, Great George Street, West- 
minster. Discussion upon Mr. Heppel’s Paper ‘On the 
Closing of Reclamation Banks’”’ And, if time permits, the 
following Paper will be read :—‘* The t Coast between 
the Thames and the Wash Estuaries: Mr. J. B. Redman 
M., Inst. C.E. 

SraTISTICAL, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. ‘‘On the Com- 
mercial Resources of Central British North America :” 
Professor Hind of Toronto. 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place. “‘On the 
Extinction of Races:” Mr. R. Lee. “On the Extinction of 
Races :” Mr. T. Bendyshe. 


WEDNESDAY, Janvanry 20th. 


‘Roya Socrery or Lireratvre, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 
Lonpvon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. Conversazione. 
METEOROLOGICAL, at 7.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Society or Arte, at 8,—John Street, Adelphi. 

GEOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “Observations on 
supposed Glacial Drift in the Labrador Peninsula, 
Western Canada, and the Valley of the Saskatchewan :’ 
Professor Hind of Trinity College, Toronto. Communicated 

the President. 2. ‘‘ Notes on the Drift-deposits of the 
alley of the Severn:”” Mr.G. Maw, F,.L.S. Communicated 
by Mr, J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S, 
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THURSDAY, Janvary 2lst. 

Roya Instirurion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “‘ Experimental 
Optics :’’ Professor Tyndall. 

ZOOLOGICAL, at 4.—11, Hanover Square. Business Meeting. 

NumIsMATIC, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

CueEmicaL, at 8.—Burlington House. “ Absorption of Mixed 
Gases in Water :’ Mr. W. M. Watts. ‘“‘On Urochrome:” 
Dr. Thudichum. 

LINNEAN, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. ‘Ona New Annelid 
from the Island of Ascension :”’ Dr. Baird. 2. ‘‘On a New 
Species of Xylotria, inhabiting fresh water :”’ Dr. Wright. 
3. * On Diceliura,a New Genus of Thysanura :” Mr. Haliday. 

Roya, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “Dissection of the 
Pneumogastric?and Sympathetic Nerves in an Acephalous 
Foetus:” R. J. Lee. ‘‘On the Conditions, Extent, and 
Realisation of a Perfect Musical Scale in Instruments with 
Fixed Tones: A. J. Ellis. 

FRIDAY, Janvary 22nd. 

Coat Excuance Museum, at 5.—‘‘ History of the Minerals 
and other Substances occurring in the Coal-bearing Rocks :” 
Professor Morris. 

Roya Institution, at. 8.—Albemarle Street. 
Water :” Mr. W. R. Grove, F.R.S. 

SATURDAY, January 23rd. 

Royaut Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
Antiquity of Man:’’ Mr. John Lubbock, F.R.8. 

Roya Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 


“On Boiling 


*“On the 








TWO PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY. 
Kee Arundel Society has lately issued two new 
publications, being copies in chromolitho- 
graphy of “ The Annunciation,” executed by Fra 
Beato Angelico da Fiesole on the walls of the 
convent of San Marco in Florence, of which he 
was a member, and of “St. James the Greater 
raising a Cripple,” by Andrea Mantegna, who 
painted the subject in a compartment of one of 
the chapels in the Church of the Eremitani at 
Padua. We have reason to be thankful to the 
Arundel Society, for its labours in preserving 
transcripts of works which are fast fading away 
before our eyes, and most of which will, to a 
younger generation have become illegible. The 
means at its disposal are sadly inadequate to re- 
produce the higher qualities which give to these 
early productions their greatest value. The most 
careful tracing conveys no impression of a great 
work of art, and we must not look for true copies 
of tender hues of colour and graces of heavenly 
expression by the coarse and mechanical process 
of chromolithography. Inadequate as it is, how- 
ever, the process is still perhaps the best we can 
command. The art of engraving these works 
hardly exists now-a-days. The balanced skill, 
allied to keen sensibility, which alone would enable 
an engraver to feel and to reproduce the purity and 
tenderness of Angelico, is not within reach ; and, 
failing this, we should be grateful for such map- 
like imitations of the originals as shall, at all events, 
preserve the action of the:compositions, and the 
chromatic arrangement of the colours. 

“The Annunciation,” by Angelico, is well known 
to those who are familiar with his works. He 
frequently repeated the subject, with hardly any 
variation of treatment. He represents the Holy 
Virgin seated alone; in quiet meditation, her 
eyes downcast, her hands folded upon her breast, 
while, gorgeously arrayed, she awaits the annuncia- 
tion of the Divine, mysterious message. As con- 
trasted with her meek and holy quiet, Angelico 
has imagined the sudden appearing of the Arch- 
angel; as, with wings of purple and gold, luminous 
as light in the swiftness of his descent, he alights 
at the threshold of the solitary bower in which 
the Blessed Mary is seated, and delivers the mes- 
sage which shall be for allthe ages. To the appre- 
hension of some, no painter since Fra Beato has 
ever conceived, and fairly brought before us, 
the spiritual angelic nature. It was chiefly for 
this power that, in an age of faith, he was recog- 
nised, and rightly named Angelico. There are 
three replicas of the “Annunciation,” better known 
than most of Angelico’s works: one is that of 
which we have been speaking in the Convent of 
San Marco ; one is a small picture in the Sacristy 
of Sta. Maria Novella, by some thought to be his 
finest work; and one, less known than either of 
these, a larger picture at Cortona. In this latter 
picture, the action of the Archangel is more im- 
pressive, from the raising of the hands to emphasize 
the message which he has to deliver. Of these 
three pictures, the best preserved is that in Sta. 
Maria Novella. 

All that is truly good in Fra Beato’s work lies, 
perhaps, beyond the reach of copying. A chromo- 
lithograph may serve as a symbol to those who 
are familiar with the original ; but it must never 
be accepted by those who are not as an illustra- 
tion of the divine powers of this great artist. 

The subject which has been selected from the 
series of frescoes painted by Mantegna in the 
Church of the Eremitani at Padua is better suited 
for reproduction by means of chromolithography 








Andrea Mantegna was born when Angelico was 
well advanced in years, and he was distinguished 
as an engraver as well as a painter. A careful 
student of the antique, in the schools of his master 
Squarcione, he became a fine draughtsman as well 
as a greatdesigner. His principal works are to be 
seen in Padua and in Mantua. ‘The series of 
paintings at Hampton Court known as “The 
Triumph of Julius Cesar” was executed for one 
of the Dukes of Mantua. Refinement of expres- 
sion and delicacy of colour, upon which 
Angelico depends for the impression he makes, 
are altogether subordinated in Mantegna’s 
works to a vigorous style, which was dis- 
played in the delineation of a moving story, 
or at least in the composition of a number of 
figures. His style, however, was not free from 
pedantry ; and for this display of knowledge his 
works were freely attacked in his lifetime. His 
principal work in the Church of the Eremitani 
represents the martyrdom of St. Christopher, 
which has already been reproduced by the Arundel 
Society. The more recent publication is an illus- 
tration of another legend of the Romish Church ; 
the chromolithograph is a very good instance of 
the use to which this process of colour-printing 
may be applied. ‘The qualities of art developed 
by Mantegna, not being those of refinement and 
delicacy, may, to a certain extent, be reproduced 
by a soulless agent. Exquisite grace, tenderness, 
and purity belong to Fra Angelico—apart from the 
expression of these, his art is nothing; and the 
reproduction of these, to any extent, is far beyond 
the capability of chromolithography. 





ART NOTES. 


THE second conversazione of the Graphic So- 
ciety was held at the London University on Wed- 
nesday evening. ‘The principal attractions were, 
the pictures and sketches by the late William 
Ward, R.A., pictures by Mr. Valentine Prinsep 
and Mr. Simeon Solomon, a folio of sketches by 
Mr. Goodall, and some fine photographs by Mr. 
Wynfield. 

We have to record the death of the great 
English sculptor, Mr. Behnes, who expired in the 
Middlesex Hospital at the age of 75, in conse- 
quence of a fall. The funeral took place on Tues- 
day at Kensal Green, and was attended by a few 
personal friends and former pupils. 

Mr. Wootnen’s full-sized model for the marble 
statue of the late Lord Macaulay, which is to be 
placed in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is now completed. In the studio of the same 
sculptor may be seen the colossal model for the 
bronze statue of Godley, the founder of the Can- 
terbury settlement in New Zealand, which will 
be erected in the city of Canterbury. 

Mr. Horman Honr is painting a picture of the 
scene on London Bridge on the night of the 
illumination in honour of the arrival of the 
Princess of Wales. 

DANNDORF AND KIETZ, in Dresden, have finished 
two more statues for the Luther monument at 
Worms—viz., the statues of Frederic the Sage 
and of Philip the Generous. 





MUSIC. 


“FANCHETTE:” A NEW OPERETTA. 


Ox does not expect to find much musical in- 

terest in a piece used simply as a prelude to 
a Christmas pantomine ; but the little operetta 
called “ Fanchette,” which has been doing this 
humble duty at Covent Garden for the last fort- 
night, is too good a thing in its kind to be passed 
over without notice. It really deserves, and, we 
should hope, will have, a better chance of being 
heard by musical folk. Pantomime is a right 
merry and proper Christmas-tide diversion—may 
clown’s hot poker never pale its effectual fire— 
but one cannot expect an audience which is eager 
for the terrific combat between St. George and the 
Dragon, and all the rest of the fun that is to 
follow, to pay much heed to the subtler charms 
of a piece like this of Mr. Levey. Of the author 
of “‘ Fanchette” we know nothing more than that 
he bears this name, and is, according to an adver- 
tisement on the fly-lcaf of the libretto, a professor of 
the piano, and of the art of “ harmony and orches- 
tration in all its schools ;” also that he has lately 





come to London after living ten years in Paris. | 


The music he now offers us, however, in spite of 
some grave blemishes, is of a kind which raises 
a strong hope that we may hear more of its com- 
poser. It is written in the lively style which re- 
minds us of the French _ Comique, is bright 
and = elodious, with a general air of gaiety and 
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freshness, and much of what our neighbours call 
“ distinction ” of manner. This quality comes out 
most in the concerted pieces, which carry on the 
bustling action of the play in an excellently viva- 
cious fashion, and occasionally expand to the 
scale of the genuine operatic finale, The play is 
said to be by Mr. Maddison Morton; but for 
this rumour, one would set it down as one of the 
neat little comediettas which are the offspring of 
Parisian ingenuity. Fanchette is the niece of the 
stupid old mayor of Douai—tempore the Vendean 
wars ; and the action turns on the scrapes into 
which she is plunged by the incident of a certain 
young royalist marquis, her foster-brather, taking 
refuge in her house, this young gentleman having 
ventured into the then re town on a 
visit to his aristocratic lady-love. The only way 
of preventing a discovery by the old mayor is 
to allow the marquis to personate Fanchette’s 
lover, a rustic soldier-lad, Pierre Poulot. The 
perplexed Pierre and the high-born Hortense, 
when she arrives, are made to join in the con- 
spiracy. Hence abundance of neat and funny 
situations, the intrinsic comicality of which is 
very fairly matched by the dash and piquancy of 
the music. Mr. Levey is weakest in his set 
solo pieces. One or two of them are of 
the mild and mawkish sort, though not quite 
so bad as the common run of English opera- 
ballads are. One, however, “ Look! this is joy,” 
is entirely vulgar and commonplace. This falls to 
Mr. Harrison, who plays the Marquis, and sings, 
it may be said, much in his usual style, a 
however, throughout, with excellent spirit an 
cleverness. Miss Pyne (Fanchette) sings of 
course charmingly, and is well fitted with one or 
two pieces of vocal display, particularly a set 
of flute-accompanied cadences, in the manner of 
the well-known trio from the “ Camp of Silesia.” 
A duet, “Home of my youth,” is another piece 
the effect of which is much helped by a pretty 
flute accompaniment ; and pg | the light, cle- 
licate, and winning manner of Mr. Levey’s in- 
strumentation is a marked feature of the work, 
The ear catches from time to time many pleasant 
little strokes of melodic fancy in the accompani- 
ments ; and the way in which the band is managed 
in the larger pieces shows a constructive power 
and liveliness of invention which prove the com- 
poser to have advanced some way towards the mas- 
tery of this difficult part of his craft. The trio in 
which the old mayor is mystified by the presen- 
tation of the marquis as his daughter’s rustic 
lover is full of spirit; it is genuinely comic 
music, with much of the true Auber sparkle, and 
has a capital laughing finish. A more ambitious, 
and not less successful effort is a duet between 
the Marquis and Fanchette, “The good old time,” 
in which the chorus is made to take up the strain 
and afterwards to supply a sostenuto accompani- 
ment to the principal voices. This piece, though 
almost too solemn for its surroundings, is really 
beautiful, and shows that Mr. Levey can plan and 
carry Out an ensemble of full operatic dimensions. 
Further on there is a quartett, “ Fie! for shame,” 
accompanying one of the most amusing scenes in 
the piece, which has the same merits as the trio. 
It runs in waltz time, a rhythm which the com- 
poser uses more than once with capital effect, 
a clear of the vulgarity to which it so often 
leads. The four voices are skilfully worked to- 
gether (to give the impression from a single 
hearing), the finish being a good specimen of 
florid writing in the leading soprano part. Miss 
Thirlwall, it should be said, played and sung here 
and elsewhere the part of the fashionable damsel 
with grace and animation. Mr. Corri was satis- 
factory as the fat mayor, and Mr. Rouse sufli- 
ciently amusing in the character of the real sweet- 
heart of Fanchette. 

The opera, as a whole, as may be gathered from 
these remarks, seems to us a work of more than 
common promise. It is noticed here at greater 
length than would ordinarily be given to so slight a 

iece because it is of importance to the cause of 
music that the works of young musicians should 
be judged fairly and ly. Time will show 
whether Mr. Levey is a genius or not; but the 
English opera stage of the future will be for- 
tunate if it has always a supply of works not less 
pleasant than “ Fanchette.” R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tur Musical Society of London has issued its 
programme for the year. The arrangements are 
the same as those of last season :—Four Orchestral 
Concerts, two Conversazioni, and two Orchestral 
Trials of new compositions. The programme of 
the opening concert on the 27th is an attractive 
one; it comprises Spéhr’s “ Power of Sound” 
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Symphony, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus,” an over- 

Gab Gounod (“Le Medicin malgré lui”), and 
other things. 

Tue Opera di Camera “Jessy Lea,” by Messrs. 
Oxenford and Macfarren, at the Royal Gallery of 
Illustration, will, after a limited number of repre- 
sentations, give place to Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed’s new Egyptian entertainment, written by 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, and in which Mr. John Parry 
is announced to ap The great success, how- 
ever, of the opera, which is one of Mr. Macfarren’s 
freshest and most melodious compositions, has 
suggested a return to the Gallery (after a tour 
which will be immediately commenced) on those 
mornings that are not devoted to the forthcoming 
novelty. The design of Mr. Shirley Brooks’s piece 
is novel, and the situations are highly humorous 
and effective, The scenery has been painted by 
Mr. William Telbin. 

Mpuiir. HeLtEne pr Katow, a young lady 
violoncellist, said to be one of Servais’s best pupils, 
is going to give several concerts in Paris this 
season. 

Herr Paver, the well-known professor of the 
piano at our London Academy, has been playing 
in public at Berlin. 

M. Ferts writes in the current number of the 
Gazette Musicale a long account of a new organ 
just built at Brussels for a church at Bile. He 
extols the instrument as an example of a perfect 
result attained by the use of a moderate amount 
of power. “In the matter of sonority,” he says 
—and the remark is @ propos to many of our 
musical doings in England—“ the effect is not 
increased in proportion to the increase of the 
means. The fifty or sixty first fiddles of the 
great German festivals, and the several hundreds 
used in the oratorios at the English Crystal 
Palace, do not produce an amount of sonority 
twice, or three times, or ten times as much as the 
ten first fiddles of the Brussels Conservatoire, and 
in point of unity the latter have the advantage. 

OTTINGHAM must be becoming, to judge dl 
a aragraph in a musical contemporary, quite a 
musical town. It has its “ Monday Popular” 
concerts (held, however, on Fridays) with the 
regular Spohr nights, Mendelssohn nights, &c. 
The forty-eighth concert was a Spéhr night. It 
is good to see how this purest of all forms of 
music is making its way, not with cognoscenti, 
but plain every-day people. 

Roger, the once famous French tenor, is about 
to avail himself of the present “ Liberty of the 
French Stage.” He intends to found a French 
“ Opera for the People.” 

HE 17th of December last, the hundredth 
anniversary of Beethoven’s birth, seems to have 
assed everywhere without any notice. We hear, 
wever, that a committee was formed on that day 
in Vienna for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the great master, to be unveiled on his birthday 
in 1870. 

A PROJECT, started, it is understood, by Messrs. 
Cramer, for setting on foot a series of orchestral 
popular concerts is causing much interest in 
musical circles. The want of some such institu- 
tion has been several times mentioned in these 
columns as the most serious deficiency in our local 
musical arrangements. The first-rate concerts 
held one the winter at the Crystal Palace are 
only good for those who can devote several day- 
light hours to their weekly enjoyment. Appro- 
priately enough, Mr. Manns is named as the 
probable conductor of the new enterprise, the 
ruling policy of which, as to the choice of music, 
is to be what one may call liberal-conservative, as 
distinguished from the toryism of the old Phil- 
harmonic ‘and the ultra-progressive tendencies 
which are to be found in other quarters. 

Tue anticipations as to the coming production 
of Gounod’s “Faust” in its English dress are 
about to be agreeably realized by the opening of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday next, with a 
company assembled for the special purpose of play- 
ing this o The.principal singers wi Be 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Lancia, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley. The version to be 
used is one made by Mr. H. F. Chorley, with the 
concurrence of the composer. 

8... G. W. Martin © paneiens a ot of one 
thousand picked voices for the purpose of givin 
a d performance of the “ Macbeth % ania 
and other compositions connected with the wri- 
tings of Shakespeare, on the 23rd of April next, 
the tercentenary of Shak ’s birth. Persons 
ing to lesion * the festival may obtain : 

y forwarding a stamped an 
pr etna envelope to 14, 15, Exeter H Mr. 
Martin is also nging for a ormance of one 
of Handel’s oratorios in aid of the funds of the 
National Shakespeare Committee. 





piece furnished 
_ “ Princesse d’Elide ””—one of the least successful 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





JANUARY 18th to 23rd. 
OPERAS :— 


Her Masesty’s Tuearre. — Saturday, “Faust ” 
(English). 

Covent GarpEN.—(English Opera), Every Evening, 
“ Fanchette.” 


OPERETTAS, &c.:— 
“‘ Jessy Lea” (Gallery of Illustration), every Evening. 








THE DRAMA. 


“NIGHT AND MORN,” “DONNA DIANA,” &c. 


HE new serio-comic drama entitled “ Night 
and Morn,” by Mr. Edmund Falconer, is 
not one of his best works ; it is but justice to him, 
however, to add that it was produced at Drury 
Lane on Saturday evening last with entire success. 
That it should have been brought out at this par- 
ticular period of the season implies that there were 
other considerations than those of adding a new 
attraction to the performances already so popular, 
the chief of ita we take to have been the find- 
ing of work for the most popular member of the 
Drury Lane company—Mr. Phelps. This has been 
done very effectively, though the character he has 
been called upon to sustain is not one in which he 
can exhibit his larger powers. In the main it is a 
comic one, the admixture of seriousness in the 
composition being of the slightest quantity. It is 
one of those parts which a great actor fills without 
effort, but the result of which is perhaps more 
negative than positive. Mr. Phelps has nothing 
articularly good to say; but everything that 
eaves his lips is presented with fullest point, and 
the audience are unquestionably amused. The 
plot of “ Night and Morn” has nothing whatever 
to do with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s well-known 
story, though the title might imply some con- 
nexion. Though slight, it is extremely compli- 
cated by explanations and references to past 
events and persons not included in the actual 
dramatis persona. Julian de Vivaldi (Mr. Phelps) 
had, as a young page, secretly married a youthful 
princess, and, as a punishment, had been impri- 
soned for twenty years, his bride being led to be- 
lieve that her over-adventurous lover had been sent 
into perpetual banishment for his temerity. At 
the opening of the piece, Julian has prepared to 
break his way out of his prison ; and circumstances 
happily combine to aid his escape. It so happens 
that a nephew of his is upon the point of repeat- 
ing the very act for which his uncle had been 
suffering his twenty years’ imprisonment, and has 
been thrown into a denaien for his pains by the 
strong-minded duchess, the young lady’s mother. 
Julian, mistaken by the young princess’s confidante 
for the nephew, is led to the ducal palace of 
Ferrara, and, by a series of mistakes on the part of 
the young ladies, is engaged to meet them at a her- 
mit’s cell, where the clandestine marriage had been 
appointed to take place. Julian discovers in the 
hermit the very priest who had twenty years before 
married him to his noble bride, and, struck by the 
strange resemblance of all the circumstances, re- 
solves to befriend the young people in their difficult 
strait. From the priest he learns many other 
matters that have taken place during his incarcera- 
tion, resulting in his being made aware of the fact 
that the present Duchess of Ferrara is his bride of 
twenty years before, though now married to 
another, and that he is himself, in fact, the right- 
ful duke. The only advantage of this knowledge 
which he takes, however, is to compel the duchess 
to consent to her daughter’s union with his nephew, 
himself preferring the enjoyment of liberty to 
the assumption of power. The whole story lacks 
vraisemblance ; it belongs to no particular age, 
resents no icular manners, and there is no 
doubt that it will not bear close inspection from 
any point of view. To enjoy it, the audience 
must accept it in childlike good faith ; and this is 
precisely what the audiences of D Lane 
appear to do. Character, properly spahing, it 
cannot be said to exhibit ; Mr. Phelps forms the 
central figure, about which flit some dozen of less 
or more agreeable shadows, the applause which 
they evoke being, though far from boisterous, un- 
mistakably genuine. 

The new comedy entitled “Donna Diana,” 
brought out at the Princess’s on Monday evening, 
is a work which enjoys a great popularity, not 
only in Spain, in which it first a but 
especially on the stage of Germany, a which it 
is rarely absent for any long continued period. 
Moreto, its author, has the credit of having in this 

i i Moliéte with the subject of his 
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of his comedies, by the way—and his piece has 
been translated into Italian as well as German. 
Mr. Westland Marston, the present adapter, has 
given a Mees free rendering of “El Desden 
con el Desden,” following rather the German 
version, however, than the original Spanish, as 
appears by his having chosen the German title 
and also the German name of one of the prin- 
cipal characters in the piece. He has exe- 
euted his part of the work in his very best 
manner, writing with a poetical impulsiveness, 
and with elegant polish as to style, and handling 
his dramatic material with a masterly power of 
construction. The result is the production of a 
work very considerably above the line, and one which 
we may expect to hold its place with honour on 
the English stage. The leading idea is that of a 
young princess, who affects to disdain the passion 
of love, devoting herself in — to the pur- 
suits of high philosophy, and quoting “ the Sages” 
in support of her position. In spite of her well- 
formulated disdain of love she is sought by three 
lovers. One of the three, Don Caesar (Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin), is befriended by the most active 
and important personage in the piece, Perin (Mr. 
George Vining), major-domo in the house of the 
princess’s father, and the very incarnation of 
lotting astuteness. Under the direction of this 
ingenious friend, Don Cesar, while burning with 
the passionateness of his love for her, appears to 
be A see utterly disregardful of her; and this 
play is carried to such an extent as at length to 
pique the lady’s vanity. Wounded pride and the 
womanly desire to conquer fill her step by oe 
with unusual and growing emotion, the end of all 
being that she becomes the slave of the very pas- 
sion she had affected to disdain. Don Cesar, who 
has struggled thus successfully, is only too happy 
to throw himself at her feet. Mrs. Hermann Vezin 
plays the part of Donna Diana with much oe 
in the earlier scenes of the play, rising to the level 
of real pathos towards the end. Her vehement 
burst of tears when carried away by her distress 
at Don Cesar's apparent disregard of her, and the 
supposition that he is about to marry another, 
was effective in the extreme, and won a loud 
tribute of applause. Mr. Hermann Vezin, as Don 
Caesar, played with his wonted intelligence, his 
assumption lacking, however, abandon, forming 
in this respect a remarkable contrast with that of 
Mr. George Vining. The Perin of this gentle- 
man is one of his very best bits of comedy- 
acting, and amused a crowded house from 
the rising to the fall of the curtain. Here, 
there, and everywhere affecting to be in per- 
fect accord with his mistress, while he is over 
head and ears in plots against her preposterous 
disdain of love, having to watch and prompt 
everybody about him for the successful carrying 
out of his schemes, he is as busy as the immortal 
Figaro himself, of whose humour he has no in- 
considerable dash. Both at the end of each act 
and at the fall of the curtain the chief actors were 
unanimously called for; and the adapter, Mr. 
Westland Marston, bowed his acknowledgments 
from his private box. We may, therefore, con- 
gratulate all concerned on the highly successful 
production of this piece, which will, no 
doubt, be a source of attraction for some time 
to come. 





A VIOLENT absurdity by Mr. William Hancock, 
entitled “ Margate Sands,” was brought out at 
the Strand Theatre on Monday evening, and re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. It is the 
veriest trifle, made up of fun of an almost 
pantomimically practical kind—two gentlemen 
entering wrong bathing-machines, and re-emerging 
in costumes the most preposterously misfitting, 
resulting in mistaken identity, jealousy, and 
other violent ebullitions of the feelings in which 
farce-characters delight to indulge. The fun of 
the piece is in the hands of, Messrs. Belford and 
Wood, Miss Maria Simpson, and Miss Kate 
Carson, who determined that it should be 
both fast and furious; and it was so accord- 


ingly 

R. AND Mrs. CuHarirs Matuews began 
their engagement at the St. James’s Theatre 
on Monday evening, re-appearing in “ The 
Adventures of a Love-letter,” an adaptation 
of Victorien Sardon’s ‘Les Pattes de Mouche,”’ 
in which they performed most effectively some 
four or five years ago at Drury Lane. This 
bustling farce has lost none of its liveliness ; and 
the fate of the compromising billet dour is watched 
with as much ess as ever, until it is re- 


duced to ashes by the ye pee husband of 
the lady whose reputation is staked upon it. A 
new comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham is in 


preparation for Mr. and Mrs. Mathews. 
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SHAKESPEARE; 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 162828. 





NOW READY, Parr II. of the Reprint of the above-named Book, containing the “‘ HISTORIES,” price 10s, 6d., in an 


appropriate binding, in the style of James I. period. 





L. BOOTH, 307, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 


A REPRDUCTION OF THE CELEBRATED 
SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 


It will be in One Volume, small 4to., remarkable slike for its convenient size beauty, and cheapness, and consisting of 
NINETY-EIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS, with the Text to each. 





L. BOOTH, 


$07, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TOANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton: 
By the Duxe or Mancuestrer. Three Vols., 8vo. Fine 
Portraits. 30s. [This Day. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Licut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Vols. 21s. 

** Charming volumes.” —READER. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS AS INDI- 


pata? ie PROPHECY. Bythe Rev. Jonn Cummina, 
. 73.6 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’'S NAR- 


RATIVE of SERVICE AMONG the WILD TRIBES 
of KHONDISTAN, forthe SUPPRESSION of HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. With Illustrations, 14s, 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. ByaPrison Matron. Two Vols. 
**A book that ought to be widely read.”’—Examiner. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864. Under the especial Patronage of Her Masesry, 

and Corrected by the Nosiziry. Thirty-third Edition, 

—— - is Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely 
ound. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Illustrated by Millais. 5s., 
bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and Buackert’s 
Standard Library. 


A YOUNG ARTIST’S LIFE. 


One Volume, crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


Three Volumes. 
A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the Author 


of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Vols. 
“* A good novel, remarkably clever.”’—Prese. 
** An excellent tale.”—Daily News. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwarps. Three Vols. 
**A thoroughly readable and deeply interesting novel.’’— 
Atheneum. 


FOR EVER. A Story of English 


Country Life. By a Cuiercyman. Three Vols. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W.G. Wills. 


“* A story of rare and intense interest.”—Post. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. Second Edition. 


ELLA NORMAN;; or, a Woman’s Perils. 


By Evizasetu A. Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess 
of Atholl. Three Vols. [Just ready. 


REGENT 





STREET, W. 





18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | M R , B E N T L E Y ? S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS 


BEFORE THE NAME. A Novel. By Gitpert Dyce. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. [On Thursday, the 21st inst. 


THE THIRD AND CHEAPER 


EDITION OF NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONIAN, 
A Novel. Uniform with “East Lynne,” &c. Crown 
8vo., price 6s. 

“The new-comer whom we now hail . . writes with force, 
with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want most ina 
novel—with freshness.”—Times, Dec. 25. ’ 

[On Monday, the 25th inst. 


NOW READY. 


THE FOURTH and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME OF WASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS. Edited by his Nephew, Prerre M. Irvine. 
Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. In imp. 
8vo., with beautiful Chromo-Lithographs, 21s. 
“Since Lady Mary Wortley Montague, no female writer has 
given us such a perfect insight into Turkish domestic life as 
zady Hornby has done; while there is an entire absence of 
= coarseness which was Lady Mary’s great blemish,’’— 
EADER. 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. By 


the Author of “‘ Whitefriars.”” In Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. 


the Author of “‘ The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” In Two 
Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: an 


Illustrated Edition, from 60 Original Drawings by GEorGE 
CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, and TENNIEL. 4to., with magnificent 
Emblematic Cover, designed by Joun EIGHTON, F.S.A. 
Price 21s.; or in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
“There could not be found a more pleasant book than 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ A series of humorous legends 
illustrated by three such men as , Cruiks ,» and 
Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?’’—Times, Dec. 4. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of “‘ East Lynne,” *“* The Channings,” &c. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 


NAVY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Cuares D. Yonar. Two Vols., 
8vo., 750 pages in each, 42s. 
“The theme is one that will stir many a heart, young and 
old; and Mr. Yonge has treated it in a manner which cannot 
fail to bring him honour.”’—Atheneum., 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THIS DAY, CROWN Svo., 10s. 6D., 


THE 


STATESMAN’S 


YEAR BOOK. 


For 1864. 
BY F. MARTIN. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, REVENUE, ARMIES AND NAVIES, 
EDUCATION, RELIGION, AND MANY OTHER PARTICULARS 
OF ALL THE COUNTRIES IN THE WORLD. 





TO BE CONTINUED ANNUALLY. 





MACMILLAN & CQ.,, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(“The best which has ever been published in this country.” 
—Times). A Series of entirely and Authentic Maps. 
Imperial folio, half-bound russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d. 


Wiiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


BY 


ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &c. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Royal Atlas,” &c, 





GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, 


Exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Coun- 
tries in the World, with their present Political Divisions, A 
New and Enlarged Edition. With a complete Index, 26 
Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Illustrating in a Series of Origins! Designs the Elementary 
Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural His- 
tory. A New and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, including 
coloured Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles, 
Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 





CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the 
important Countries and ities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by 
T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. A New and Revised Edition, 
Half-bound, 12s, 6d. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, Esa., F.R.A.S., &c. Notes and 
sockatee - bodying all sesenh 


Descriptive Letter-press to each Plate, em 


Discoveries in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


OF 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, 


For the Use of Junior Classes. A New and cheaper Edition- 
A Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 
und, 5s, 


WILLIAM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


TEXT-BOOKS 


OF 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY 


DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S8., &c. 





Fifth Edition, price 1s. 9d., 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


With numerous Illustrations and Glossarial Index. 








Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 6s., 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


Descriptive and Industrial. With numerous Illustrations 
and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 


In crown 8vo., price 68., 
HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS 
AND GEOLOGY. 








Price 2s., 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Dlustrative Sketch-Maps and Glossarial Index, 


W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Fourth escent 8vo., 78. 6d., 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By tHe Rev. JAMES WHITE. 





By the same AUTHOR. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR 1848, 
Second Edition, post 8vo., 9s, 


FourRTEENTH EDITION. 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Post 8vo., 78. 6d., bound, 








W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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122, Fixer Street, Lonpoyn. 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I. 


Shortly will be pebieied. in Two Vols. Svo., with an Original 
ntroductory Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 
Cuevavier, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
““M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 

the position and resources of Mexico from personal observa- 

tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences generally, 1is eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.’ — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. (In the Press. 
II. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 


In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 
MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 


Manners. By the Author of “ Wuirerriars,” *‘ THE Criry 
Banker,” “ Cesar Boreta,” &c. [On Feb. 1. 


Ill. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 
Nichols, M.D. ; 
““ Few men in Amcrica have had wider or better opportuni- 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is per- 
sonally acquainted with the most influential men of all 
partfes. m an impartial stand-point he sees events 
clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
“Forty Years of American Life.’ ”’ (On Wednesday. 


IV. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post Svo., price 2Is., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 
(This Day. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


Two Volumes. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
Volumes. | Second Edition. 





STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. [Second Edition. 
A. Sala. One 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By George 
Volume. [Second Edition. 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. | 


London: Jonn Maxwe.t & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





REV. DR. PINNOCK’S 


POPULAR ANALYSES FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Seripture History (Old Testa- 


ment), with Examination Questions. Eleventh Edition. 
18mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Testament; with Examina- 
tion Questions. Eighth Edition. 18mo., cloth, 4s. 


Ecclesiastical History, from the 


Birth of Christ to the Council of Nice, a.p. 325; with Exami- 
nation Questions. Fifth Edition, 18mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


History of the Reformation ; with 


the Prior and Subsequent History of the English Church, 
awe Examination Questions. Fifth Edition. 18mo., cloth, 


Short Analysis of Old Testament 


HISTORY ; with Questions. Third Edition. 18mo., cloth, 
8. ° 


Cambridge: J. Haut and Sox. London: Wuarrraxer & Co. 
Simpkin and MarsHatu; and Beit and Datpy. 





Just published, Vol. F, being the Concluding Volume of 


" . 9 . 
The Rev. Dr. Pinnock’s Clerical 
PAPERS on CHURCH and PARISH MATTERS. 

The Contents of the various Volumes are as follows, each 
Volume being complete in its own subject. Vols, A—E, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d.; Vol. F, 6s. 6d. 

Unbeneficed Clerk. Vol. A. 

Officiating Minister. Vol. B. 

Ornaments of the Church. Vol. C. 

Ornaments of the Minister. Vol. D. 

= sna Ritual of Public Worship (Morning Prayer). 

ol. E, 
Order and Ritual of Public Worship (Evening Prayer, 
Litany, and the Holy Communion). vay F. 


Cambridge : J. Hatt and Son, London: Wurrraker & Co. ; 
SimP&iN, Marswarr, & Co.; and Bett and Da.py. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 


delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Brake, 421, Strand. 


NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


. A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


GS 








Royal 32mo., cloth, gilt edges, Frontispiece, price 1s. each, 


| 
Beauties of Shakspeare. | 
| 


BEAUTIES OF MODERN ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
BEAUTIES OF FALCONER AND CAMPBELL. 
BEAUTIES OF THE SACRED POETS. 
BEAUTIES OF CHAUCER AND GOLDSMITH. 
BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN POETS. 


London: WiLu1aAM Teac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Feap. 8vo., 5s., 
DAY AND NIGHT SONGS; 
AND THE MUSIC MASTER. 
A LOVE POEM. 
Br WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


With Nine Woodcuts: seven designed by ArtHuR HvuGHEs, 
one by D. G. Rossetti, and one by Joun E. Miuuats, A.R.A. 


London: Bret. and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 





Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d., 


QUEEN ISABEL. 


By rue Avutrnor or “Twice Lost.” 


** A gem of the first water.”— Westminster Review. 
* Full of solemnity and pathos.”—Guardian. - . 
“The point of tragic tenor is here reached without strain- 





ing.”’—A thenaum. 
‘Real poetry.’”’—READER,. 


London: Betu and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 


WORKS 


BY THE 


REV P. B. POWER, M.A. 


In crown Svo., Eighteenth Thousand, 5s., 


The “I Wills” of the Psalmist. 
Being the Determinations of the Man of God, as found in 
some of the “I Wills”’ of the Psalms. 





In crown 8vo., Seventh Thousand, 5s., 


The ‘I Wills” of Christ. Being 


Thoughts upon some of the Passages in which the words 
“T will” are used by the Lord Jesus Christ. 








In feap., Sixth Thousand, Is., 


‘‘ Behold!” Being some Passages 


of Holy Scripture, in which God arrests the attention of Man. 


“This book contains observations intended for practical 
use in the wear and tear of spiritual life, with its warfare, its 
depressions, and its temptations.” 


Fourth Edition, cloth, red edges, Is. 6<., 
Failure and Discipline. Thoughts 


on Canticles V. 





London: WILLIAM Macrntosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ALMANACK FOR 1864, 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 
Joun ELLeR«M, Chairman; Tuomas Jonzs, Esq., 


Secretary and Solicitor ; Joun Carry, Esq., and James 
Go.pr1ne, Esq., Trustees. 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 
It contains a Monthly Legal Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 


Liverpool and London ‘lide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 


| 





Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Buaxe, 421, Strand; J. Crostanp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


18mo., cloth, price Is. 6d., 


= : — s P ° 
Steps to Knowledge; being 
Familiar Explanations of Things we See, Hear, and Read of. 
By Mrs. Bourne. A New Edition by Mrs. Bioae, with 
copious Index. 

London: WiLL1AM TEeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes, By R. N, 
DunsBar, Author of * The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

** He has all the feeling of atrue poet. His work contains 
many beauties.’’—Morning Post.- 

“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”— 
Critic. 

“These poems abound in rich and glowing descriptions, 
thrilling and powerful language, mingled with lively images 
and touching pathos. Eminently successful has the writer 
been,’”’—Sporting Review. 

London: Rozgert HarpwicKeE, 192, Piccadilly. 





~~ 


This Day, feap. Svo., cloth, toned paper, price 6s., 


The Pearl of the Rhone and other 


POEMS. By Wiu.1aAm Dutuirz, Author of “A Tramp’s 
Wallet.” 
London: Rosperr HarpwickE, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready, price 10s., 


Y ¢ _—_ : 
The Clergy List for 1864, con- 
taining Lists or THE CLERGY at Home and Abroad. Bene- 
FICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, with Post Towns, Patrons, 
Population, Value, &c, BENEFIcEs in the Patronage of the 
ay Lord Chancellor, Universities, Private Patrons, 
&e., &e. 

Grorce Cox, EccirstasricAL GAZETTE OFFICE, 26, King 

William Street, Strand, London. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


Phospho Guano: its Nature and 


Properties. With Reports by the Baron Justus Von Liesia, 
Dr. ANDERSON, and Dr. VorLcKer. 
WIxL.1am Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 


cioth, I4s., 
The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW, 
from the Remotest Times tothe Present. Also an Account 
of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. By WILLIAM 
Sanpys, F.S.A., and S. A. Forsrer. 

London: J. Russe. Smiru, 36, Soho Square. 








Now Ready, in Svo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.S., H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes—LeTrers FROM MALABAR, and THE 
LAND OF THE PzRMAULS—would have been a welcome gift 
indeed to the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the 
Reformation. For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed 
a& commercial importance of which it is now deprived. The 
imperfection of ancient navigation, by pendeving it the only 
part of India readily accessible to vessels, made it the empo- 
rium of the entire peninsula. Mr. Day’s work abounds 
with other interesting matter, to which we cannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same pounce as Mr. Day 
whom we have preferred to follow as the more recent and 
copious authority.” —Tur READER. 


Trinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Broruers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price $a. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


CanTER Visscher. Now first Translated from the Original 
Dutch by Major Heser Drury, Madras Staff Corps, late 
Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. To which is 
added an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BARTOLOMEO’Ss 
Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, 
dry, accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great 
distrust upon the English, and entertained ajust presentiment 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their 
settlements.”—Tue READER. 


London: Triisner & Co. Madras: Ganrz Broruens. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


QOPPENS POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE, 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 38. 6p, BY POST, 3s. 10p, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: 
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JUST READY, DEMY 8vo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2s., 


A NUT TO GRACK 


FOR THE READERS OF . 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S 


“BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 


By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL LIVERPOOL MARINE BOARD. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., AND H. K. LEWIS, GOWER STREET, NORTH. 
LIVERPOOL: EDWARD HOWELL. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 


. By WILLIAM GILBERT, Esq., Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 


THE ROSARY; 
A LEGEND OF WILTON ABBEY. 


Crown 8vo., toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s.6d. [Ready. 








By the sams AUTHOR, | 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 
Or, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 
In Two Vols., crown $vo, [In preparation. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 
Or, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANIAC. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. [Ready. 


NEW GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 


Square 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


SELF-LOVE and the MORALS of the FUTURE. 
By O. F. ROUTH. 








Now Ready, royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE INDEX TO THE TIMES, 
AND TO THE EVENTS AND TOPICS OF THE YEAR. 








Now Ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


THE ELOPEMENT ; 
A TALE OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 








Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE: 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE CONSIDERED. 


Now Ready, fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 





PUNCH IN THE PULPIT. 
By PHILIP CATER, 
Crown Sie. Gath, wites 58., 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; 
OR, AN ELIXIR FOR ENNUI, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


FROM THE WORLD TO THE PULPIT. 


New Edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
NO BETTER THAN WE SHOULD BE; 
OR, TRAVELS IN SEARCIL OF CONSISTENCY, 
By ANDREW MARVEL, Jun, 


Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 1s, 6d., 


SORROWS AND JOYS; 
TALES OF QUIET LIFE. 


Demy Svo., cloth, price Is., 
HOW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. 


See ‘“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and [llustrations.”’ Post free for 13 postage stamps. 


THE LONDON CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
Published every Wednesday Morning. Price ONE PENNY. 


London: Wit1t1M Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.C., 
and all Booksellers, 





Illustrated with nearly 1500 snags on Wood, and 12 0n 
Steel, 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 





the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing 
specimens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers : also Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the Progress and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History of the 
Exhibition ; forming a most interesting and valuable record 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington, In One Vol., royal 
quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 2is. 





London: Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


THe Pvustic is respectfully informed that the number and 
variety of Books added to MUDIE’S LIBRARY during the 
— Season is greater than at any period since its 

ormation. 

REVISED LISTS, with CataLoaves or Surpius Copies 
of recent Works withdrawn for sale, are now ready, and will 
be forwarded on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 
Ciry Orrice—1t, King Street, Cheapside. 
Brancu EstaBLisHMENTS—Cross Street, MANCHESTER; and 
Temple Street, BirMINGHAM, 


BULL’S LIBRARY. 











FOR ONE GUINEA A YEAR: 


THE BEST WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION may be con- 


stantly had in succession, Two Volumes at a time in Town, 
or Three Volumes in the Country. Prospectuses gratis. 


Butv’s Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 








CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


———> 


Just Ready, feap., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE, 


AND SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., 


Author of * Unper GREEN Leaves,” “* THe SALAMANDRINE,’”’ 
’ 
&c., &c., &e. 








Virtue Brotuers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap Svo., illustrated by Grorae Cruik- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agreeable, anc 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
—Tue READER. 


“A complete oqeterventer's manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”’—Saturday Review. 

* Although ovsters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author,’ ”’—Atheneum, 





Triigner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 








NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will publish in January an 
English Translation of Jeremy Bentham’s ““THEORIE DE 
LEGISLATION,” from the French text of Etienne Dumont. 
This celebrated work ts one of the text-books for the INDIA 
Civit Service EXAMINATIONS. 


—_— —- 
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SHORTHAND. 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Frososseghy ; and aptly so; for Phonography 
possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of speech, as 
contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness of onghand 


writing. 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Prirman, Parsonage Lane. 








Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standard. 


** A clever brochure.’’—RrapDeEr. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 
** Cook needs it.”’—Spectator. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








Demy &vo., extra cloth, 6s. #.; half-morocco, 12s. ; 
morocco, 15s.; free by post, 


. . vy T on . . 
Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Lzo H. Grinpon. 
“The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 
ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to 
entertain.’’—Jllustrated London News, 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Twelve books in a packet, price 6d., free by post, 7d., 


Golden Dewdrops for Good 


CHILDREN. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Crown Svo, price 5s., free by post, 


al T ° Y eae ‘. 
The Wedding Guests; or, the 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE. A Novel. By Mary C. Hume. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





— —E ee 





Foolscap 8vo., extra cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 
By the Author of “‘ The Pearl of Days,”’ 


Poems. By H. B. Farquhar, 
Author of “ The Pearl of Days.”’ 
** Decidedly and far beyond the average merit.””"—Chriatian 
World. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Palmer’s Chureh History. 
4s., cloth. 


Churton’s English Church 
HISTORY. 4s., cloth. 


Wilberforce’s Five Empires. 


Notice by ArcuBisHop Trencu. 3s, 6d,, cloth, 





Howard’s (Dean) New Testament 
HISTORY. Plates, 2s. 6d., cloth. 





By 


Book of Poetry for Schools. 
the Rev. B. G, Jouns, 2s., cloth, 


—--- 


Jy y . ; ‘ a , , 7 ; 
Taylor’s English Synonyms Dis- 
CRIMINATED. With copious Index. New Edition, 12mo., 
bound, 4s. 

“ The greatest beauty of writing is precision of expression. 
It is essentially connected with correctness of thinking; for 
who can transfer his thoughts with entire exactness of con- 
tour and significancy of accessory ideas, who does not form 
them gr ef and who cannot find up among the whole 
mass of kindred terms the only word which represents the 


| very shade and shape of the idea in his mind ?’’—Zlerhard. 


“In our own tongue Mr. Taylor is master of all its powers, 
truly conveying that strong and distinct view of Se to 
others, in which his perspicacity exhibits them to himaclf.’’ 
—Quarterly Review, Vol. XXXV. 


—_—_—_— 


Tieck’s Tales and Romances, 


from the German. With Exquistre Prerace, by Faper. 
Cloth, Six fine Illustrations, 3s. 

ELEVEN of the best most popular FICTIONS of this great 
author—The Friends, Brothers, Reconciliation, Elves, Cup, 
White Egbert, Faithful Eckart, Runenberg, ve arm, 
Tannenhauser, or Lord of Fir Woods. Most beautiful Tales. 
An emancipated spirit, revelling in profusion of its own 
beautiful conceptions; a fancy, luxuriating in all that is 
most graceful, humorous, pathetic; light and shade, and 
rainbow colouring, all blended together with delicacy, I know 
not where to match, except in Shakespeare and Sophocles. 
Gladly would I linger in this beautiful region. In no writer 
so clear a perception of the dependence, one upon another, 
of all the actions of our lives, and how an evil act bears 
fruit and propagates its kind into eternity. 
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Tue ImporTANt LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN DECEASED, 
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QSOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 
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vellum paper, a finely coloured copy in green morocco super 
extra; Marinkel’s Exquisite Drawings of Gems, a magnificent 
volume; Bleuler, Vues des Bords du Rhin, plates beautifully 
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4 vols. in 5, large paper, a beautiful copy in old morocco ; 
Myvyrian Archeology of Wales, 3 vols., very scarce; Poullain 
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cais, 3 vols.; Newcastle, Methode Nouvelle de dresser les 
Chevaux, 1658, first edition; Newcastle, General History of 
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CATALOGUE DES LIvREs composant la Bibliothéque de 
feu M. Adolphe de Puibusque (2744 numéros), dont la vente 
aura lieu ler. Février 1864 et les 15 jours suivants. RvuE pEs 
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i PEncrs, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
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N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 
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—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
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to a new and patented paprorement in Artificial Teeth, by 
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used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
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Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. one COGAS 
These aw Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus . ane ; are - => ; — igniting only on 
e box, affo é and pro eat protecti 
accidental fires. aii aes reese 7 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
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WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S. 


DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish. 


DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns. 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
factured on the premises, of the best material, 

New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700. 
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— ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


‘** Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.’’—Sir Davin 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

** The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anp BECK, 31, Cornutt, E.C. 





N ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 


CARY, 181, Srranp, Lonpon, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
Achromatic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4, 4s. 
to £6. 6s. 


Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for 
Tourists, &c., from 28s. 


Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and 
OPERA GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 


Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and Travelling Telescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty; Royal Military College, Sandhurst : Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s 
Hospital; East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 


ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 

PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy, 


Great CentTrat Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 





G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


* to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
“in every respect equal to Price’s.”. Most medical men pre- 
scribe ““ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
aces, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

lycerine in llb., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “ Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. . 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 

roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 

raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Chetfoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, wil] 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 

Letters addressed to Mr. Cuaries Cuurcn, No. 15, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sratrverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 











SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. G Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
a, 15a. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 


Articles marked in ye fi " 
Ornamental Glass, ngiish and Foreign, suitable for 
Furnishing Orders promptly 


presents, Mess, Export, and 
executed. 

LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Sxow Rooms, Broap 
STREET. 

Established 1807, 
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HAYDN’S DATES.—Eleventh Edition. 





Dates Facts relating to the History of append $ from the 
os and Faas relat and —~ — 


[a Geawral Readers, 





In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in 
legible type, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE : 


COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


THE FOUNDATION, LAWS, AND GOVERNMENT OF COUNTRIES— 
THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERA- 
TURE, ARTS, AND SCIENCE—THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN ARMS~—AND THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


ELeventu EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 


London : Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


WORKS by the POET-LAUREATE. 





TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. 


A New Edition. Price 7s., cloth. 
Fifteenth 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


~ Edition, In One Volume. Fcap. 8vo., price 9s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. 


Eleventh Edition. Price 5s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD 


Poems. Fifth Edition. Price 5s., cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. Fourteenth Edi- 


tion. Price 6s., cloth. 


and other 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, W. 


HOOD’S WORKS. 


In Seven handsome Volumes, omel 8vo, price £2. cloth, 
ron with a Portrait of the Poet and tay 
my oy oll by J. and C, Watkins, from the Original 

Poa Lewis. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Comic and Gaptous, te in Prose and Verse, Edited, with Notes, 
by y his Son. all the Writ of the Author of the 

So: of the Shirt" o0od’s Own,” First and Second Series, 
comm aes can be discovered by the most careful research 
and qd . 





Also may be had, 


I. 
THE FIRST SERIES OF HOOD’S 


OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year, Illustrated by 
350 Woodcuts. Svo., 10s, 6d., cloth, 


II. 


A SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S 


OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illustrated by 
humorous W ts. 8vo., 16s, 6d., cloth, 


III. 


HOOD’S POEMS. Sixteenth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo., 7s., cloth. 


IV. 
HOOD’S POEMS OF Wit AND 
HUMOUR. Eleventh Edition, Feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
Vv. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


IN PROSE AND vieese. With 87 Original Designs. 
New Edition. Fceap. 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


VI. 
MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


collated, orranged, and edited by his DaveGurerR; with i. 
Preface aah pee his Sox.” Tlustrated with with m of the 
Copies from his own es, and of a e 
Song of the Shirt,” Two Vols., post 8vo., iss. cloth 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 


NINTH VOLUME OF ONCE A WEEK. 





This Day is published, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, the Ninth Volume of 


ONCE A WEEK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, 
AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 


This popular Periodical is published every Saturday, price 3d. # in Monthly Parts, price Is.; 


; and in Half-yearly Volume s 


price 7s. 


Amongst the numerous Works published originally in Once a Week are the following :— 


THE SILVER CORD, by Surrtey Brooks; Illustrated by 


Joun TEN 
EVAN HARRINGTON, by Georce MerepiT# ; Illustrated 


by CHARLES KEENE 
VERNER’S hangs w Mrs. Henry Woop; Illustrated by 


CHARLES KEEN 
THE PRODIGAL SON, by Durron Cooke; Illustrated by 
Du MAURIER. 


A GOOD FIGHT, by Cuarites Reape; Illustrated by 
CHARLES KEENE. 


THE HAMPDENS; the ANGLERS OF THE DOVE; 
SISTER ANNA’S PROBATION; and SON CHRIS- 
TOPHER, by Harriet MARTINEAU ; Illustrated by 


J. E. Mitrats. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 2S “4 Author of “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” “‘ Aurora Floyd, 


BEPPO THE CONSCRIPT, by T. Trotxope, Esq., is now in course of publication, w mick will be followed by 
NEW WORK, by the ’Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 





LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, ll, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





WORKS BY MR. THACKERAY. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by the 


Author. One Volume §vo., cloth, 21s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in cr. 8vo., 6s. 


PENDENNIS. — Illustrated by the 
Author. Two Volumes 8vo., cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also,a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in cr. 8vo., 78. 


THE NEWCOMES. Illustrated by 


Ricuarp Dorie. Two Volumes Svo., cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in cr, Svo., 78 


THE VIRGINIANS. Illustrated by 


the Author. Two Volumes 8vo., cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Ilustra- 
tions, uniform with the Miscellanies, in cr. "8vo. by. ee 


HISTORY of SAMUEL TITMARSH. 


Tilustrated by the Author, One Volume small $vo., cloth, 
48. 


MISCELLANIES IN PROSE AND 


VERSE, In Four Volumes, price 6s. each, 


Vouvume I, 
Ballads. 1s. . 
The Snob Pa 2s. 
The Tremen 89 “Adventures of Major Gahagan, Ils. 
The Fatal Boots—Cox’s Diary. 1s. 


Voutvme II, 


The Yellowplush Memoirs.—Jeames’s Diary. 28. 
Sketches and Travels in London, 2s. 
Novels by Eminent Hands ; Character Sketches. 


Is. 6d, 
Vo.ume III. 
Memoirs of Perry ly don, 3s. 
A Legend of th e.—Rebecca and Rowena, 1s. 6d. 
A Little = “aad at Timmins’ s.—The Bedford Row Conspi- 
racy. ls, 
Votume IV. 


The Fitzboodle Papers.—Men’s Wives. 2s. 6d. 
A Shabby Genteel Story. _1s. 6d. 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
ond. Is. 6d. 
*,* The Contents of each Volume of the Miscellanies are 
also published in separate Parts, at various prices, as above. 





London: BRADBURY anp EVANS, 11, Bouvc rie 
Street, E.C. 





The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIIL., Keeping Vol, IIL., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered an gilt edged, price 7s, 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATRLY. | JOHN PLUMMER. 
J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDR. | JOSEPH HATTON, 
SERJEANT BURKE. | S. P. WILLIaMs. 
8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | Pannune GRAHAM, 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. J . A. LANGFORD, 
MIss SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL. 
W. W. KNOLLYS. | GRORGE JEWEL. 
H. KAINs JACKSON. | LEILA, 
MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL,  ! ZENO, etc., etc. 


*, . COVERS for binding the Three Volume 
griscUnb Shilling ann Mise be had 


Edinburgh: Cissaomus i PRESS. London: 


w. ¥ 
ublin: W. ROBERTSON, ames Se 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., pest free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1861. 
“ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


—Times, 
London: B. Buiake, 421, Strand. 





On January 20th will be published, price 6s., 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 
No. IIT. 


ConrTENTS :— 
I. THE CAMIRUS VASE (with an Illustration in 
Chromo-Lithography). 
Il. THE LOAN COLLECTION AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON,—II. 
III. RAPHAEL’S SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 
IV. MODERN FRENCH ETCHINGS (with Two Plates). 
Vv. BABLY = | ional OF THE ROYAL ACA- 


VI. HORACE VERNET. 
VIL. CATALOGUE OF PICTURES BELONGING TO 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


VIII. POUSSIN DRAWINGS IN THE ROYAL COL- 
LECTION,.—II. 


Ix. “WHO WAS ‘FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA ?”—II, 

X. WORKS OF CORNELIUS VISSCHER.—IIlI. 

XI. RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


XII. RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


XIII. RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TITLE, PREFACE, AND INDEX TO VOL, I. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 195, PICCADILLY. 


Now Ready, in One Videwe. 4to., cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., the 
Volume of 


The Art-Journal for 1863, being 


the second of a New Series, in which are comprised upwards 
of One Thousand Engravi on on Wood, mostly from works ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition judiciously selected, 
as an exponent of the progress of the Industrial Arts in our 
own and foreign countries. Among them are most of the 
chefs d’cuvre of British and Continentalexhibits. Itis there- 
fore a volume well worthy to be placed on the drawing-room 
table, and is, suitable for presents. It also contains: Thirty- 
six Steel Engravings, which include twelve of the late J. M. 
W. Turner’s principal works, &c.; illustrated articles on the 
principal —— Manufactories of England, and their trade 
marks; <a es of the works of British Artists, , displaying 
the st ‘le and character of their compositions ; and articles on 
the “Seven Churches of Asia,”’ » Ge Bellew ; **Con- 
stantinople Industrial Exhibition,” illustrated ; “ Science and 
’ by Professor Ansted ; “‘ History of Caricature and of 
Grotesae in Art,” by Thomas Wright, illustrated. 
bait —The Volume for 1862 first of a "New Series) can also 
Erte 31s. 6d., in which is comprised the commence- 
bed bad, he ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
London: James 8S, Virtus, 26, Ivy Lane. 


12s. annually, or 13s, 4d, cial Pam 
é Third Number of 








Now Ready, price $s. 


The Kidtpiphondcal Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. suEyary’® FIGI ISLANDERS. By A, A. Fraser, Esq., 


3. 13 RELATION OF MAN TO THE Mg) ay a _— 
OF ANIMAL LIFE, By C.S, WAkz, Esq., 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 

. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 

. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 

. LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

9. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES, 

11, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 

12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


London: Triizyrr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 


ana an 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COURTEY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by "Pe. W. JOHNSON, Esq., F .5., and Ropert 
.D., F.L.S., is a first-class iliustrated: weekly paper, 
pobliched every ‘Tuesday morning in time for the early mails. 
ice 3d.; stamped, vm A New Volume wil! commence on 
, January 5. A Specimen Number free for four 

stamps. * 
JOURNAL OF Horticuture Orricz, 162, Fleet Street, London» 
C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
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